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TRADE AND TREATIES COMMITTEE. 


The Board of Trade have appointed the following gentlemen 
to be a Committee to consider the approaching expiry of various 
European commercial treaties, the probable effects of such expiry, 
and the arrangements which may be made in lieu of these treaties 
ag British trade, and to report thereon from time to time to 

er Majesty’s Government :— 

The Right Hon, A. J. Mundella, M.P. 

Sir Isaac Lowthian Bell, Bart. 

Sir William Q. Ewart, Bart. 

Sir Joseph Lee. 

Colonel E. S. Hill, M.P., C.B. 

C. M. Kennedy, Esq., C.B. 

C. E. Bousfield, Esq. 

Frederick Brittain, Esq. 

R. Giffen, Esq. 

David Guthrie, Esq. ; 

The Board of Trade have appointed Mr. A. E. Bateman to be 
secretary to the Committee. 

The first meeting of the Committee was held at 8, Richmond 
Terrace, Whitehall, on the 27th ultimo. 


L—BOARD OF TRADE NOTICES. 


CanaL Returns, 1888, : 


The following memorandum has been prepared by the Railway 


Department of the Board of Trade :-—- 
The returns made to the Board of Trade in pursuance of section 


39 of the Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888, in respect of the 
63214. A 
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canals and navigations in the United Kingdom for the year 1888, 
were presented to Parliament on the 16th June, and have now 
been published. 

In the absence of any trustworthy list of the canals and naviga- 
tions in the United Kingdon, it has been a matter of no small 
difficulty to collect the information given in the return, but as far 
as the Board of Trade are aware all the canals and navigations in 
the United Kingdom in use, other than tidal navigations, are 
included. A few returns received in respect of tidal navigations 
have been inserted, but are kept separate. Derelict navigations 
are not included. 

The return is in three parts, No. 1 relating to capital, No. 2 to 
traffic, &c., and No. 3 to the works, size of boats, &c. Each part 
has been tabulated in the following order :— 

a. Canals and navigations not belonging to railway companies. 

b, Canals and navigations belonging to railway companies. 

c. Tidal navigations (merely baieling a few returns received 
by the Board of Trade). 

The distinction thus made is between canals and navigations 
belonging and not belonging to railway companies, though it must 
be remembered that there are some canals and navigations not 
belonging to railway companies which are practically under their 
control, a fact which the information in the return does not bring 
out. At the commencement of the return is an alphabetical list 
of the canals and navigations included, and some summary tables. 

The total mileage of the canals and navigations included in the 
return is 3,813 miles, of which 3,050 miles are in England and 
Wales. 1,204 miles, or 31 per cent., belong to railway companies 
(exclusive of the canals under their control, but not belonging 
to them). 


Capital, §c.—The information as to capital of the canals and 
navigations not belonging to railway companies shows that the 
amount of share and loan capital authorised is 28,519,614/, of 
which 19,445,603/. has been raised. In addition to the amount 
raised 4,839,572/. has been “ otherwise provided ” principally from 
revenue. Similar information is not given in respect of the canals 
and navigations belonging to railway companies, as most of them 
have no separate capital. On referring to the summary table of 
dividend and interest paid it is seen that the financial position of 
the canal companies is probably somewhat better than has been 
anticipated, and does not compare unfavourably with that of the 
railway companies as shown in a similar table printed in the Board 
of Trade report on railways for 1888. Including the capital of 
the Manchester Ship Canal, on which a dividend of 4 per cent. is 
paid during construction, nearly 47 per cent. of the paid-up 
ordinary capital received a dividend exveeding 3 and not 
exceeding 4 per cent., nearly 25 per cent. received a dividend 
exceeding 2 and not exceeding 3 per cent., and nearly 9 per cent. 
received dividends varying from 4 to 104 per cent. The amount 
of ordinary capital on which no dividend was paid was nearly 
6 per cent. 
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Traffic, §c.—The totals of the tonnage of traffic do not fully 
represent the actual tonnage conveyed for reasons stated in the 
return, but the instances in which the traffic conveyed is not 
expressed in tons, or not stated, are very few, and have no 
appreciable effect upon the totals for the purpose of comparison. 
The totals show that of the 28,274,813 tons of traffic conveyed 
on canals not belonging to railway companies, only 1,996,593 tons 
were conveyed by the owners of the canals, and that of the total 
of 8,026,307 tons conveyed on canals belonging to railway 
companies, only 1,090,430 tons were conveyed by the railway 
companies owning the canals, Only 11 canal companies and 
four railway companies act as conveyors of traffic, and in every 
case except three (two canal companies and one railway company) 
the traffic so conveyed was less than the traffic conveyed “by 
others” on the same canal. In one case only (Strabane Canal) 
do the owners of a canal act exclusively as conveyors of traffic, 
The tonnage of traffic on canals not belonging to railway companies 
averaged 10,841 tons per mile as compared with 6,666 tons per 
mile on canals belonging to railway companies, The total traffic 
conveyed on all canals averaged 9,520 tons per mile as compared 
with an average of 14,221 tons per mile conveyed on railways 
during the same period. The total revenue and the net profi} 
in respect of canals not belonging to railway companies averaged 
5901. and 2271. respectively per mile as compared with 4151 and 
111/. respectively in respect of canals belonging to railway 
companies. But the difference is greater if the comparison 
be limited to England and Wales, in which most of the canals 
(80 per cent. of totai mileage) are situated. The total revenue 
and the nei profit in respect of canals not belonging to railway 
companies in England and Wales averaged 710/. and 285/. 
respectively per mile as compared with 426/. and 99/. respectively 
for canals belonging to railway companies. The expenditure per 
mile for canals not belonging to railway companies averaged 
4251. for England and Wales, and 363/. for the United Kingdom 
as compared with 327/. for England and Wales, and 3041. for the 
United Kingdom for canals belonging to railway companies. 
The revenue derived from other sources than “ from freight as 
carriers ” and “from tolls ” amounted to 18 per cent. of the total 
revenue on canals not belonging to railway companies, and nearly 
15 per cent. on canals belonging to railway companies. 


Works, &c—This part of the return states the points of 
commencement and termination of each canal, the route traversed, 
the minimum dimensions of each lock, the dimensions of each 
tunnel, the capacity of each reservoir, the source of water supply, 
and the maximum size of boats that can be used. 

A summary table at the commencement of the return shows 
the total length of each navigation, the number of locks and 
tunnels, and the maximum size of boats that can be used, and 
also the total length of navigation owned by each railway 
company, 
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Boarp or TraADE AWARDS FOR GALLANTRY. 


The Board of Trade have awarded a binocular glass to 
Capt. A. T. Benecke, master of the German barque ‘‘ Hannover,’ 
of Hamburg, in recognition of his kindness and humanity to 
the shipwrecked crew of the barque “ Janet Cowan,” of Swansea, 
which was abandoned at sea on the 17th April 1890. 

The Board of ‘Trade have awarded a sum of 15/. for distribution 
among the crew of the smack “ Mayflower,” of Brixham, in 
recognition of their services in rescuing the crew of the ship 
“ Highgate,” of London, which was abandoned at sea on the 
19th February 1890. 

The Board of Trade have awarded a silver medal to Jean 
Frangois Guérin, boatswain of the French barque “ Actif,” of 
Nantes, in recognition of his gallantry and humanity in rescuing, 
at the risk of his life, a seaman of the British S.S. “ Craiglands ” 
who fell into the river at Bordeaux on the 9th instant. 

The Board of Trade have awarded a gold medal to Pedro Silva, 
and silver medals and sums of money to Isidro Gual, Francisco 
Uscanga, Simon Ramos, Felipe Caharan, and Santiago Ackland 
in recognition of their services in rescuing in a shore boat the 
survivors of two boats’ crews of the British S.S. “ Black Prince,” 
which boats capsized on the bar of Coatzocoalcos, Mexico, on the 
9th January 1890. 

Her Majesty the Queen has been graciously pleased to confer 
the decoration of the Albert Medal of the First Class on Ronald 
Maclean, of East London, Cape Colony. The following is an 
account of the services in respect of which the decoration has 
been conferred :— 

In 1872, a man, while suffering from delirium tremens, jumped 
off the pier-head at East London, and there being a strong sea 
and ebbing tide, was rapidly carried out to sea. Maclean, who 
was passing, plunged into the sea, swam out, and reached the 
drowning man, and brought him close to the bank, when both 
were assisted ashore. 

On the 25th September 1872, the brig “ Wild Rose” stranded 
near Buffalo River in a strong gale. The crew were rescued by 
Maclean and five other men in a whale boat. Two days later, a 
man working on board the wreck of the vessel, fell overboard, and 
would have been drowned had not Maclean, who was on board at 
the time, jumped in after him and rescued him. 

On the 27th November 1872, the barque “ Crixea” stranded 
on the coast in a heavy gale. Maclean rendered most valuable 
assistance in going far into the surf and assisting out of the 
breeches buoy the crew who were being saved by the rocket 
apparatus. A day or two later a man employed on board the 
wreck of the vessel jumped into the sea while partly drunk. 
Maclean swam out from land through a heavy surf, and at very 
great personal risk brought him safely ashore. 

On the 28th October 1873, the brig “ Lord of the Isles,” went 
ashore on the East Bank. It was scen that the vessel could not 
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hold together till the arrival of the rocket apparatus, and Maclean 
volunteered to swim out to the vessel for a rope. The sea was 
extremely high, and he was several times thrown back bruised 
and bleeding on the rocks. Persevering, however, he at last 
succeeded in reaching the vessel, and returned with a rope, by 
means of which the crew were safely rescued. While landing, 
one of the crew fell out of the breeches buoy. Maclean, injured as 
he was, plunged into the surf and reached him. The man, who 
could not swim, caught Maclean by the throat, and both would 
have been drowned had not assistance been rendered from shore. 
Maclean’s injuries were so serious that he was for two months 
confined to his house, and his life was for some time despaired of. 

At midnight on the lst November 1876, the “ Elise” stranded 
in a heavy gale and high sea. The rocket apparatus being 
engaged at the wreck of another vessel, Maclean volunteered to 
swim out to the “ Elise” for a rope. He succeeded in reaching 
her, but was unable to make his presence known to the crew, and 
returned ashore. He renewed the attempt, and, after some time, 
a rope was thrown to him, which he carried ashore, and by means 
of which the crew were saved. 

On the 11th November 1882, two lighters were capsized in a 
heavy sea in the river. Maclean, seeing the accident, rushed 
down to the jetty, flung himself into the breakers, and succeeded 
in rescuing three of the crew. 

On various occasions during the years 1874-83 Maclean 
rendered most valuable assistance in working the rocket apparatus 
at wrecks and helping the crews ashore, and was in consequence 
selected to take charge of the local volunteer rocket brigade. 

The Board of Trade have awarded a binocular glass to 
Mr. P. Dan, master of the German §.S. “* Barcelona,” of Hamburg, 
in recognition of his services in rescuing the crew of the SS. 
* Livadia” of Liverpool, which was wrecked in the Gulf of Lyons 
on the 11th May. 


CERTIFICATES FOR BELGIAN MAsTER FISHERMEN. 


A law on this subject has been passed in Belgium, bearing date 
of the 27th May last. The following is a translation of its main 
provisions :— 

Art. 1. From a date to be fixed by the Government, no person 
shall exercise the functions of a master fisherman without having 
obtained a certificate, after undergoing an examination of which 
the conditions and programme shall be determined by Royal 
decree 

Art. 2, The preceding provisions shall not apply— 

1. To master fishermen who have been, or may be, in command 
ut the time of the publication of the present law. ‘They must, 
however, be provided with licences as master fishermen to be 
issued to them by the marine administration. 
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2. To those who, after the date of the law and before the 
certificate becomes obligatory, may wish to exercise the profession 
of master fishermen. They, likewise, must obtain licences, which 
will be issued to them at the time of their enrolment upon 
production of a good conduct certificate from the communal 
administration. 

3. Every master fisherman is forbidden to countenance, whether 
expressly or tacitly, the assumption by others of command on 
board his vessel, in respect of her manceuvring or nautical 
management. 

The law provides substantial penalties for disregard of its 
provisions, 


INSPECTORS OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


The following inspectors of weights and measures have passed 
the examination provided for in the 11th section of the Weights 
and Measures Act, 1889 :— 


Allwood, George Frederick = - Wolverhampton. 
Bending, Charles - - London, County, 
Bennett, Edwin - - - Kidderminster. 
Bundy, John George - - Liverpool. 
Cliffe, Frederic = - - - Surrey. 
Clowes, Samuel ( junior) - Macclesfield. 
Cooper, Crane - - - Kingston-upon-Hull. 
Cox, Charles Frank - - London, County, 
Crabtree, William - - Nottinghamshire. 
Dodson, Henry Charles, M.A. - London, County. 
Doubleday, Richard Dixon - Bootle-cum-Linacre. 
Enright, James - - - Louth (Lince.) 
Fox, William Francis - - Manchester. 
Gamble, Henry - - - Leeds. 
Gibson, John Howieson - London, County. 
Granger, Allan (junior) - - Birmingham. 
Hildreth, James Wilson - Croydon. 
Hind, Roger - - - Cheshire. 
Hough, Samuel Baylis —- - London, County. 
Johnson, Thomas - - Hertfordshire. 
Kennie, George - - - Lincolnshire. 

(Parts of Lindsey.) 
Kyle, Thomas - - - Buckinghamshire. 
Laird, William Dunlop -  - Cheshire. 
Lewis, Thomas Henry - - Monmouthshire. 
Martin, Charles John - - Surrey. 
Mattinson, Thomas - - Northamptonshie. 
Moore, Henry - - - Brighton and East Sussex 
Pellow, Benjamin Stephens - Birmingham. 
Proctor, William James - Lincolnshire. 
Reeves, Jesse - - - Cheshire. 


Reed, Robert Keith 


London, County. 
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Richardson, Willlam Henry - Manchester. 
Ridgway, John Ambrose - Yorks, East Riding. 
Robinson, John Webb - - Manchester. 
Rushworth, William Grasswell - Hertfordshire, 
Selby, William George - - Wiltshire. 

Serjent, Thomas Edward = - Monmouthshire, 
Stubbs, John Pemberton - London, County, 
Tudor, Henry - - - Birkenhead. 

Varley, Ambrose - - Yorks, West Riding. 
Watts, Robert = - - - Cheshire. 

Wheeler, Alfred Henry - - Birmingham. 
Whitehead, Joseph - - Leeds, 


STATE OF THE SKILLED LABoUR MARKET. 


The following memorandum has been prepared for the Board 
of Trade Journal by the Labour Correspondent to the Boar 
of Trade :— 

Twenty trade unions representing skilled trades have this 
month sent in returns as to the state of their respective labour 
markets. These show a slight diminution in the number of 
unemployed members, and but for disputes in some of the 
industries concerned this reduction would have been greater than 
it is. Generally speaking, however, the labour market is a little 
more settled than it was a month ago, and strikes are not quite so 
prevalent as they have been during the past few months. Thus, 
while during the month of May 106 strikes were recorded, and, 
in the month of April, 91, but 79 were entered for the month 
of June. For 13 of these the cotton trade is responsible ; 
there were nine in the woollen trade, eight in coal mining, 
seven among dock labourers, six in the building trades, five 
in iron and steel foundries, five in engineering trades, six 
in the boot and shoe trades, three in shipbuilding, and the 
remainder are divided among miscellaneous industries. Nor can 
it be said that any of these are of serious importance. 

There is thus reason to hope that we are likely for a time to 
enjoy a somewhat more peaceable state of relations between 
employers and employed than has recently prevailed. 

he general returns as to the numbers of unemployed show 
that, on the whole, trade remains good. In no single trade is 
there any considerable increase in the number of those on benefit, 
while, on the other hand, a large majority show some diminution, 
The 20 societies reporting have an aggregate membership of 
218,739, and of these 4,118 were out of work, a per-centage 
of 1:88. For these same societies last month the total of those 
out of work was 4,236, a proportion of 1°96 per cent. Practi- 
cally, therefore, the position remains unchanged, the improvement 
being of the slightest possible description. 

All the branches of the engineering trade remain busy, and 
show rather better returns than they did a month ago, the iron 
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founders showing the greatest improvement, their per-centage of 
unemployed having fallen from 2°8 to 2°3. Shipbuilding does not 
seem quite so brisk as it has been, and there is a slight increase 
in the number of those out of employment. The building trades 
exhibit no change, but remain very good, and show a low per- 
centage of members on the unemployed benefits. The strikes in 
the cabinet-making trade have now terminated, and not one in a 
hundred of those engaged in that industry are now unable to find 
employment. The textile trades are but moderately employed, 
though for this season of the year the cotton trade is better than 
it has been for some years back. The coal trade continues busy, 
and the iron trade is fairly good, while the steel trade is very well 
employed, the per-centage of steel smelters out of work being 
only *5. The clothing trades, including boot and shoe-making, 
are not quite so well employed as they were, but it is expected 
that the lull is but temporary. The printing trade, though not 
particularly busy, is quite up to the average for the season. 


II—QUARANTINE NOTICES. 
DENMARK. 


The following telegram, dated 22nd June, is from Her Majesty’s 
Representative at Copenhagen :-— Quarantine on arrivals from 
« Spanish Mediterranean ports, or vessels that have had intercourse 
** with vessels from such ports.” 

A despatch, dated 23rd June, from Her Majesty’s Representative 
at Copenhagen, reports that the importation has been forbidden 
of used linen, used articles of clothing, and used bedclothes (except 
passengers’ luggage), and of rags, used wadding and refuse p per. 
The disinfection, under the supervision of tke authorities, is 
ordered of such linen articles of clothing and bedclothes as are 
brought as passengers’ luggage from such ports. 


Tue NETHERLANDS. 


The Board of Trade have received, through the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, a note, dated 23rd June, from the Nether- 
lands Minister at this Court, reporting that Spain has been declared 
infected with Asiatic cholera, and that arrivals from that country 
will be subjected to rigorous quarantine in the ports of the 
Netherlands. 


FRANCE. 


A despatch, dated 23rd June, from Her Majesty’s Representative 
at Havre, reports that all vessels arriving from ports in Spain will 
be subjected to a quarantine of 24 hours, and that a bill of health 
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will be obligatory on all vessels which have sailed after the 23rd 
instant. 

The Board of Trade have received, through the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, a despatch, dated 26th June, from Her 
Majesty’s Representative at Nice, reporting that vessels arriving 
from Spain will be subjected to a three days quarantine in Ville- 
franche roads, and that any sick persons on board whose illness 
may be found to be of a suspicious nature will be sent to the 
lazaretto at Marseilles. 


PorTUGAL. 


The following is a copy of a telegram, dated 11th June, from 
Her Majesty's Representative at Lisbon :—‘ Port of Pernambuco 
declared to be infected with yellow fever from 1st May.” 

The Board of Trade have received, through the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, the following telegram, dated 18th 
June, from Her Majesty’s Representative at Lisbon :—* Port of 
* Valencia declared to be infected with cholera, and all ports 
“ between Castellon and Alicante, both inclusive, are suspected 
“ of cholera.” 

The following telegram, dated 19th June, is from Her Majesty’s 
Representative at Lisbon :—“ Eight days rigorous quarantine 
“ against Malaga in consequence of disease of an epidemic 
“ character.” 

The Board of Trade have received, through the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, the following telegram, dated 21st June, 
fron Her Majesty’s Representative at Lisbon : — “ Valencia 
“ continues infected cholera. Malaga declared to be infected 
“ yellow fever. All Spanish ports from Castellon to the Algarve 
“ frontier suspected of the two diseases.” 

A despatch, dated 19th June, from Her Majesty's Represen- 
tative at Lisbon, reports that in consequence of the outbreak of 
cholera in the neighbourhood of Valencia, and yellow fever at 
Malaga, passengers from Spain will be subjected to sanitary 
inspection at Marvao and at Elvas, and their luggage, as well as 
the post office mails, will be disinfected. lLazarettos will be 
established on the frontier. 


SPAIN. 


The following telegram, dated 20th June, is from Her Majesty’s 
Representative at Cadiz:—“ All vessels arriving from Valencia 
“and Malaga here three days quarantine. Health here at 
* present good.” 

The Board of Trade have received, through the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, the following telegram, dated 25th 
June, from Her Majesty’s Representative at Madrid :—* Port of 
“ Gandia declared foul ; vessels leaving for other Spanish ports 
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“ must perform 10 days lazaret at Port Mahon or Vigo. Vessels 
“ leaving Denia or Valencian ports are liable to three days 
* observation.” 

A despatch, dated 25th June, from Her Majesty’s Representa- 
tive at Madrid, reports that 10 days quarantine, or 15 days 
should there have been a case of cholera on board, is imposed on 
vessels leaving the Port of Gandia, to be performed at the lazaretto, 
Port Mahon or San Simon (Vigo), and vessels leaving other 
ports of Valencia or Denia are liable to three days observation in 
the port of arrival. 


GHBRALTAR. 


The following is a copy of a telegram received on 17th June 
from the Governor of Gibraltar :—“ Board of Health imposed 
‘* three days quarantine on arrivals from province of Valencia, 
** on suspicion that cholera broken out there.” 

The following telegram was received on 19th June from the 
Governor of Gibraltar :—“ Board of Health has imposed on 


* vessels arriving from Spanish ports for the east of Gibraltar. 


“ five days quarantine. Yellow fever reported, unofficially, 
Malaga ; awaiting confirmation.” 


ITALY. 


The Board of Trade have received, through the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, the fcllowing telegram, dated 20th 
June, from Her Majesty’s Representative at Rome :—“ A decree 
“ has been issued subjecting vessels arriving from the Spanish 
“ Mediterranean ports to medical inspection, and providing for 
“ the disinfection of linen and woollen articles for personal or 
* domestic use previous to disembarkation. Vessels on which 
* choleraic or suspicious cases have occurred will be sent to the 
* quarantine station.” 


GREECE (CorRFU). 
A despatch, dated 27th June, from Her Majesty’s Represen- 
tative at Corfu, reports that all arrivals from Spain are subject to 
five days observation. 


CyYPprus. 


From the lst June and during the summer months a health 
officer will be stationed temporarily at the port of Karavostasi, 
Nicosia district, and pratique will be granted to vessels at that 
port, in order to facilitate the export of tithe grain. 
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MALTA. 


The Board of Trade have received, through the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, the following notice, dated June 17th, from 
the Governor of Malta :-—“ His Excellency the Governor, having 
“ heard the opinion of the Board of Health, has been pleased to 
“ direct that arrivals from Spain and the Balearic Islands be not 
“ admitted into the port of Valetta.” 


TURKEY. 


The Board of Trade have received, through the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, the following telegram, dated the 18th 
June, from Her Majesty’s Representative at Constantinople :— 
“ Commercial cases of cholera being reported to have occurred in 
“‘ the province of Valencia, Spain, ships sailing from Spain since 
“ the 15th of June will, until further notice, be placed in 


~ © observation on their arrival in Ottoman ports, sent to Gibraltar 


* and Malta.” 

The following is a telegram, dated June 26th, from Her 
Majesty’s Representative at Constantinople Quarantine of 
* five days applied to arrivals from Spain, extending from 
*‘ Gibraltar to French frontier. Application commences with 
“ departures from Spain on 15th instant. Quarantine to be 
“* performed at Clazomene, near Smyrna, Beyrout, or Tripoli, of 
Africa.” 


Eaypt. 


The Board of Trade have received, through the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, the following telegram, dated June 22nd, 
from Her Majesty’s Representative at Alexandria :—“ Quarantine 
“ on arrivals from Spanish ports between Cape Palos and the 
** mouths of the Ebro established in Egypt. Other Spanish ports 
* submitted for the present to medical inspection only.” 


Morocco, 


The Board of Trade have received, through the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, the following telegram, received on 
June 24th, from Her Majesty’s Representative at Tangier :— 
“ Morocco has placed five days quarantine on all arrivals from 
* Spanish Mediterranean ports, three on those from Cadiz, 
“* Gibraltar, and Spanish possessions in Morocco. Vessels from 
* infected places will be refused admission.” 
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ALGERIA 


A despatch, dated 23rd June, from Her Majesty’s Representa- 
tive at Algiers, reports that a quarantine of three days has been 
imposed on all vessels arriving from Spain. This entails disin- 
fection at the lazaretto of all passengers and their luggage, 
bedding, &e. 

The Board of Trade have received, through the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, a copy of a notice, dated 26th June, 
from Her Majesty’s Representative at Algiers, directing that 
arrivals from Spain, including the Balearic Isles. Melila, and the 
Zafarine Islands, shall be subject to medical inspection, followed 
by a quarantine of observation, lasting five days in the province of 
Oran and four days in the departments of Algiers and Constantine. 
The importation into Algeria from Spain of rags and bedding is 
forbidden. Every kind of clothing must be disinfected. 


BraziL. 

A despatch, dated May 24th, from Her Majesty’s Representative 
at Pernambuco, reports that, in consequence of a severe outbreak 
of small-pox in that town, he has refused to issue clean bills of 
health to vessels proceeding to a British port. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


The following is a copy of a telegram, dated the 17th June, 
from Her Majesty’s Representative at Buenos Ayres :—Brazilian 
infected ports, Rio and Santos, now declared clean.” 

The following telegram, dated June 24th, is from Her Majesty’s 
Representative at Buenos Ayres :—‘ Spanish ports, Alicante, 
“* Almeria, Barcelona, Grao, Malaga, and Tarragona declared 
* suspect for quarantine purposes.” 
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IIL—POST OFFICE NOTICES, 


Matis For THE FALKLAND IsLANDs. 

The following table shows the dates on which, during the next 
few months, the mails for the Falkland Islands, both direct from 
Dartmouth and vid Punta Arenas by Pacific packet, will be made 
up in London and will arrive at Port Stanley. 


Leave Leave Arrive 
Leave London. Dartmouth. | Punta Arenas. | at Stanley 
| 
Evening of ae, 1890. 1890. 1890. 
19 July - . - | 21 July -|- - - | 22 August. 
9 August (Supplemer ” 13 September | 15 September. 
13 September - - | 15 September | - . - | 17 October. 
4 (Supplementary) 13 November | 15 November. 
8 November - 10 November- | - - - | 12 December. 


Parcet Post witH 


Parcels will be accepted at any post office for transmission to 
Fiji. 

Postage.—Not exeeeding 2 lbs., 2s. For each lb. or fraction of 
a Ib. additional, 1s. 


The following are the chief special regulations for the parcel 
pest with Fiji :— 

Despatch of Parcels.—Parcel mails for Fiji will be made up 
in London every Thursday morning, commencing June 26th, for 
transmission 77d Gibraltar and Sydney. 


Limit of Weight.—No parcel may exceed 11 Ibs. in weight. 


Limit of Size—No parcel may exceed 3ft. 6 in. in length, or 
6 ft. in length and girth combined. 


Forbidden Articles. —No parcel may contain a letter ; explosive 
or dangerous articles; articles likely to injure other parcels ; 
liquids ‘(unless securely packed in proper cases). 

The general regulations of the foreign and colonial parcel 
post apply to parcels for Fiji. 


Money ORDERS FoR JAPAN. 
Money orders drawn on Japan must not be forwarded by the 
remitters to the payees, as hitherto, but should be retained by the 
remitters as receipts for the amounts paid in. 


| 
| | 
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Money orders may be drawn on any place in Japan, the office 
of payment, in each case, being determined by the chief office at 
Tokio; but it is essential that the full address of the payee should 
be furnished when application is made for an order. 

The amounts of the orders will be advised to the chief office at 
Tokio, where new orders for equivalent amounts in the currency 
of Japan will be issued and forwarded to the payees. 


MAILs FoR THE WEsT AND SouTH-WesT Coasts oF AFRICA. 


The following statement shows the ports of call for the mail 
packets leaving Liverpool for the West and South-West Coasts of 
Africa during the remainder of the month of July 1890 :— 

Saturday, 19th July.—Madeira, Teneriffe, Grand Canary, 
Sierra Leone, Sherbro, Monrovia, Kroo Coast, Grand Bassam, 
Axim, Cape Coast Castle, Accra, Quitta, Lagos, Forcados, Brass, 
Akassa, and Opobo. 


Saturday, 26th July.—Grand Canary, Goree, Dakar, Bathurst, 
Sierra Leone, Sherbro, Grand Bassa, Kroo Coast, Half Jack, 
Cape Coast Castle, Salt Pond, Accra, Addab, Lagos, Forcados, 
Benin, and New Calabar. 


Wednesday, 30th July.—Grand Canary, Kroo Coast, Accra, 
Bonny, Old Calabar, Fernando Po, Cameroons, Eloby, Gaboon, 
St. Thomas, Loango, Black Point, Landana, Congo, Ambrizette, 
Kinsembo, Ambriz, and Loanda. 


MaAILs FoR THE West INDIES AND CENTRAL AND SOUTH 
America BY FRENCH PACKET. 


According to information received from the French Post Office, 
the French packets on the line from St. Nazaire to Colon will 
henceforth leave St. Nazaire on the 9th of each month, instead of 
on the 10th as heretofore. 

Correspondence for St. Lucia, Trinidad, British Guiana, 
Guadeloupe, Martinique, Cayenne, Venezuela, the Republic of 
Colombia, and the West Coast of South America, specially super- 
scribed “ by French packet,” will henceforth be despatched from 
London on the evening of the 7th of each month: and a supple- 
mentary despatch will be made on the morning of the 8th. 

When the 7th of the month falls on a Sunday, the mails will be 
despatched from London on the previous evening ; and when the 
8th falls on a Sunday, there will be no supplementary despatch. 
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IV,--TARIFF CHANGES AND CUSTOMS 
REGULATIONS. 


SwEDEN AND Norway. 
Reciprocal Treaty of Trade and Navigation. 


Mr. T. Michell, Her Majesty's Consul-General at Christiania, 
in a report to the Foreign Office dated the 30th May, encloses a 
translation of the new law passed by the Storthing respecting the 
reciprocal trade of Norway and Sweden. The principal features 
of this law were published at pp. 505-8 of the Board of Trade 
Journal for May last. In a later report, dated the 3rd June, 
Mr. Michell says that the Royal sanction was given to the inter- 
State compact between the kingdoms of Sweden and Norway 
on the 30th May. 


Russia. 


Modification of Import Duties on Cotton Yarns and Sewing 
Threads, 


Note.—Poud = 36 lbs. avoirdupois. Gold Rouble = 3s. 2d. 


The Journal de St. Pétersbourg for the 21st June says that an 
increase of import duties has been established by the Russian 
Government on cotton yarns of superior quality and sewing threads 
in the following proportions :— 

Cotton yarn : 

1, Numbers below No. 40 (English enumeration) : 

(a.) Natural colour, 3 r. 60 ¢c. metallic per poud. 
(b.) Bleached and dyed (with the exception of yarn dyed 
Turkey red), 4 r. 70 c. metallic per poud. 
(c.) Dyed Turkey red, 5 r. metallic per poud. 
2. From No. 40 to No. 50 (English enumeration) : 
(a) Natural colour, 5 r. metallic per poud. 
(U.) Bleached and dyed, 6 r. metallic per poud. 
3. Numbers ranging from 50 upwards (English enumeration) : 
(a.) Natural colour, 7 r. 50 c. metallic per poud. 
(b.) Bleached and dyed, 8 r. 50 c, metallic per poud. 

Sewing cotton on wooden bobbins, 8 r. metallic per poud gross. 

Twist yarn, with the exception of yarn on bobbins, 10 r. 
metallic per poud gross. 


Classification of Articles in Customs Tariff. 


A report, dated the 16th June, has been received from 
Mr. J. Michell, Her Majesty’s Consul at St. Petersburg, stating 
that the following classification of goods has just been notified by 
the Russian Department of Customs :— 

Zine sheets, nickel plated and polished, to be cleared under 
section 102, point 2, of tariff. Duty, 85 copecks gold per poud. 

Deals of fir-wood, carpenter worked, and not more than } 
vershok in thickness, to * cleared under section 83, point 2, as 


veneer. Duty, 60 copecks gold per poud. 
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Sawdust, to be cleared under section 25, point 2, letter uw, of 
tariff, similarly as paper pulp, not chemically treated. Duty, 20 
copecks gold per poud. 

Waste paper, as similar paper pulp, to be cleared under section 
25, point 2, letter a, Duty, 20 copecks gold per poud. 

Milk deprived of its fatty substance, to be cleared under 
section 6 of tariff. Duty, 12 copecks gold per poud gross. 

Thread made of silk and cotton to be cleared under section 213 
of tariff, in accordance with observation to section 188, which is 
to the effect that rope, twine, &c., with admixture of silk, wool, 
silk waste, or cotton, pay duty as galloons, braid, &c., according 
to material of which made. Duty, 45 c»pecks gold per pound 
Russian. 

Mirrors and glass plates for mirrors, even if cut into definite 
shapes, and having border facets with designs painted, corroded, 
or otherwise ornamented, to be cleared under section 158 of 
tariff. Duty, 6 copecks gold per Russian pound when of a 
superficies of 100 square vershoks and on a sliding scale of from 
# copecks to 24 copecks, when of a superficies from 101 to 800 
square vershoks, with an addition of 30 per cent. to the amount 
of the duty payable. Mirrors and glasses having a superficies 
exceeding 800 square vershoks pay in addition to 24 copecks gold 
per vershok a further duty of 4 copeck gold per vershok on each 
supplementary quantity of 200 vershoks of superficies. 


Increase of Export Duty on Palm and Nutwood. 


Mr. J. Michell, Her Majesty’s Consul at St. Petersburg, in a 
report to the Foreign Office, dated the 10th June, says that by a 
decision of the Council of the Empire the duty on palm and nut- 
wood, when exported to foreign countries from the Caucasus and 
other parts of the Empire, is generally fixed at 30 copecks gold 
per poud, instead of 10 copecks per poud as hitherto existing, 
when these products were transported from Georgia, Mingrelia, 
and Abkhasia to Redout Kalé, and Nikolaievsk ; 24 copecks 
when transported to Sukhum Kale and Ochemehir, and 5 copecks 
when exported abroad. 


Proposed Increase of Duty on Cod Liver Oil. 


Mr. Audley Gosling, -Her Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at St. 
Petersburg, in a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 25th 
June, says :-— 

‘It is stated in the Russian Press that in consequence of 
representations made by the Russian inhabitants and traders along 
the Murman coast, the Ministry of Finances has under considera- 
tion the question of the desirability of increasing the rate of 
duty on cod liver oil imported into Russia to 3 roubles gold 
(9s. 6d.) per poud of 36 Ibs. avoir. 

“It is proposed at the same time to establish a chemical 
laboratory at Archangel or at some other place in the north of 
Russia for analysing cod liver oil before it is supplied to chemists 
for sale throughout the Russian Empire. It ,is owing to the fact 
that cod liver oil is sold in a highly adulterated form in this 
country that it has been decided to adopt the latter measure.” 
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Reduction of Premium on Exported Spirit. 


Mr. Audley Gosling, in a further despatch of the 25th June, 
says that by a decision of the Council of the Empire, confirmed by 
the Emperor on the 29th May, and recently announced in the 
Official Gazette, the premium on spirits, both rectified and raw, 
distilled after July 1st (13th), 1890, when exported abroad, is fixed 
at 44 per cent. per degree of such spirits, instead of 5 per cent. 
as heretofore. The premium on spirits distilled prior to the above 
date, even though they-be exported abroad subsequently, will be 
calculated at the former rate of 5 per cent. per degree. 


Temporary Importation of Grain Bags. 


With reference to the notification on p. 633 of the Board of 
Trade Journal for June last, a despatch, dated the 25th June, 
has been received from Mr. A. Gosling, Her Majesty's Chargé 
d’ Affaires at St. Petersburg, enclosing the following translation 
of a circular respecting the temporary importation of grain 
bags :— 

‘The Acting Minister of Finance has issued a circular, dated 
the 9th (21st) June 1890, to all the Customs Institutions of the 
Empire to the effect that the quantity of bags brought by sea to 
Russian ports for the purpose of being filled with Russian grain 
on board ship may be declared in shipmasters’ reports among 
other ships’ stores, in bales and burdles, without specification of 
the weight of the whole parcel of bags, or of one single bag, nor 
yet of the total number of bags on board any single vessel. 

This declaration of bales or bundles of bags and not of their 
weight or number is, however, subject to the proviso that so soon 
as the number of bales or bundles of bags shall have been verified 
with the shipmuster’s declaration or report, they are to be placed 
in some separate part of the vessel and sealed up by the 
Customs authorities, and when the bags shall be required for 
being loaded with grain they will be issued and counted out by 
the Customs to the shipmaster in the requisite number. On the 
bags having been filled with grain, the Customs must see that 
their number agrees wita the quantity of empty bags issued. In 
all other respects the Customs authorities, in their supervision 
over these bags, are ordered to conform to the instructions issued 
by the Minister of Finances of the 3rd October 1886. 


Tue NETHERLANDS. 
Abolition of North Sea Canal Dues. 
Mr. W. C. Robinson, Her Majesty’s Consul at Amsterdam, in 
a report to the Foreign Office, dated the 2nd July, says that the 


dues on vessels passing the North Sea Canal from Yminden tu 
Westzaau, Zaandam and Amsterdam were abolished on the Ist July. 


63214. B 
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BELGIUM. 
New Law on the Taxation of Sugar. 


Lord Vivian, Her. Majesty’s Minister at Brussels, in a 
despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 6th June, encloses copy 
of the law passed before the close of the session modifying the 
Belgian sugar legislation :— 

The object of this new Act is threefold :— 

1. To render less onerous to the sugar manufacturers the 
measures to be taken in case of a deficit in the 6,000,000 frs. 
which the law has fixed as the minimum annual produce of the 
excise duty on sugar (Articles 2 and 3), 

2. To insure for the future, as far as possible, the payment of 
this minimum excise duty without having recourse to the 
unpopular step of reducing the drawback (Articles 1, 4, and 5). 

3. To repress certain frauds which have been the subject of 
complaints (Articles 6 and 7). 

The chief points of international interest in the new law are 
the following :— 

a. In fixing the amount of refined sugar obtainable from 100 
kilos. the law has adopted the proportion recommended by the 
London Sugar Conference, except for second-class sugars, for 
which it has been reduced by 1 kilog. (89 instead of 90 kilos.). 

b. The “prise en charge,” which by the law of the 2nd April 
1889 was fixed at 1,650 grammes, has been raised by 50 grammes 
to 1,700 grammes. 

c. The drawback on exportation has been temporarily reduced 
to 3 frs. until the existing deficit bas been made good. All three 
regulations will undoubtedly tend to diminish the bounty paid on 
exported sugars, the first two permanently, the last temporarily. 

Lord Vivian also encloses two copies of the report of the 
Commission of the Lower Chamber to which the Bill was referred, 
which gives full explanations of the modifications introduced by 
the new law, and of the Royal decree of the 3rd instant, issued 
in conformity with the terms of paragraph 2 of Article 1 of the 
new law. 

The minimum produce of the excise duty for the second quarter 
of the current year (Art. 2) is fixed at 3,318,494 frs. 18 ©; 
1,500,000 frs, being for the quarter ending June, and the balance 
being the amount of the deficit for the first quarter until this is 
paid off; the drawback (“taux de la décharge”), enumerated on 
page 1 of the decree, will be diminished by 3 frs. per 100 kilos. 


SWITZERLAND. 
Classification of Articles in Customs Tariff. 
Note-—Quintal = 220°4 lbs, avoirdupois. Franc = 9,5,d. 
The following decisions affecting the classification of articles in 
the Swiss Customs tariff were given by the Swiss Customs 
authorities in the month of May last :-— 
Manure dried and pulverised.—Category 4, Duty, 20 cents, 
per quintal. 


i 
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Pine wool.—Category 61. Duty, 1 france 50 cents. per quintal. 
Woody flock-paper (tontisse ligneuse) is struck out of Category 266, 

Wooden match-boxes, with label.—Category 69. Duty, 6 frs, 
per quintal. 

Pedals for pianos.—Category 94. Duty, 16 frs. per quintal. 

In Category 133, thé note with regard to old fire-arms is 
replaced by the following :—“ Old fire-arms and armours must pay 
“* duty according to their nature and condition, when it cannot be 
“ questioned that they are intended exclusively for museum 
“ collections. Also, imitations of old fire-arms, &., used for the 
** decoration of rooms, must pay duty according to their nature 
“ and condition.” 

Those berry juices which are analogous to syrups are included 
in the note to Category 194, 


Proposed Drawbacks on Manufactured Tobacco. 


Mr. C. 8S. Scott, Her Majesty’s Minister at Berne, in a despatch 
to the Foreign Office, dated the 4th June, encloses the text of a 
supplementary message from the Federal Council to the Federal 
Assembly concerning the proposed revision of the Customs tariff. 
In this message the Council modifies its previous proposals with 
regard to the drawbacks to be allowed on foreign raw tobacce 
employed in Swiss manufacture. The Federal Council now 
proposes, instead of a drawback of 20 frs. per quintal of manu- 
factured articles exported, the following rates :— 

For cigars, 35 frs.; smoking tobacco, 20 frs. ; cigarettes, 15 frs. ; 
snuff and chewing tobacco, 15 frs. 


FRANCE. 
Tariff Changes. 


Sir J. A. Crowe, Her Majesty’s Commercial Attaché at Paris, 
in a despatch dated the 5th July, with reference to the imposition 
of new duties on maize, rice, millet, and molasses, says :— 

The Senate yesterday passed the proposition de loi already 
voted by the Chamber of Deputies, for establishing a new scale of 
duties on maize, rice, dari, and millet, as follows :— 


From Bonded 
an Per 100 Kilos. Warehouses. 
Per 100 Kilos. 


Fr. Ct. Fr. Ct. 
Maize (in grain) ‘ - - 3°00 6°60 
Do. (flour) - - 5°00 8°60 
Rice (unshelled) - 3-00 6°60 
Do. (shelled) - - - 6°00 9°50 
Do. (flour or semoulé) 8°00 11°60 
Dari and millet (grain) . - 3-00 6°00 
Do., do. (flour) - - - 4°50 8°10 


Under a special clause, maize, rice, and hard wheat declared for 
manufacture into starch, &c., shall be imported free. 


B 2 
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Immediately after the passing of this Bill, another Bill was 
voted for levying a duty of 5 frs. per 100 kilos. on molasses con- 
taining more than 50 per cent. of sugar, and 2 frs. 50 c. on molasses 
containing from 28 to 50 per cent. of sugar. 


Imports of Cattle, 

By Ministerial decree of the 24th May 1890, the import and 
transit of cattle are prohibited throngh all the Customs offices on 
the North and North-Eastern frontier between and including 
Ghyvelde and Ecouviez. 


Prohibition of Import of Fruits and Vegetables from Spanish 
Ports. 


Mr. J. S. Rowell, Her Majesty’s Acting Consul-General at 
Havre, in a report to the Foreign Office, dated the 23rd June 
last, says that by a decree dated the 19th June, the importation 
into France of fruits and vegetables, either grown on the soil or on 
a level with the latter, from ports in Spain is prohibited. 


FRANCE (MARTINIQUE). 
Modifications in Import Duties, 
Kilogramme = 2° 204 lbs. avoirdupois. Litre = 1-76 pints. 
Franc = 9,8,d. 

The Journal Officiel for the 26th June publishes a decree of 
the French President assenting to the following tariff of Customs 
duties on goods imported into Martinique voted by the Council- 
General of that island on the 20th March last :— 


Classification. Rates of Duty. 
Live ANIMALS. Frs, Cts. 
Horses, mares, and foals . - - - | Head 15°00 
Mules - - - 2°50 
Asses and young asses - - 1°50 
Oxen and bulls - - - - 43°00 
Cows - - - - 20°00 
Young bullocks - - - - . 20°00 
Heifers and calves - - 10°00 
Sheep and lambs - - - - 0°60 
Rams and goats - - 0°60 
Swine - ad - ” 0°60 
Farrnaceous Foop Propucts. 
Wheat : 
In the grain - - - - | 100 kilos. net 1°00 
Barrel of 88 
Flour - - - - kilos., or 100 js “50 
kilos. net - 
Stones, earths, and mineral combustibles, petroleum, 
schist, and other mineral oils suitable for purposes of 
lighting - - - - | 100 litres 5°00 
VEGETABLE OILs. 
Cotton oil - - - : - - | 100 kilos. net 40°00 


' 
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FRANCE (GUADELOUPE), 
Imposition of Import Duties on Cattle and Cotton Oil. 


According to the Journal Officiel for the 26th June, the 
French President has signed a decree confirming the decision 
arrived at by the Council-General of Guadeloupe, providing 
> the levying of the following duties on cattle and cotton 
oil :— 

Oxen and bulls, 25 franes the head. 

Bullocks and calves, 10 francs the head. 

Cows and heifers, 15 francs the head. 

Cotton oil, 6 francs per 100 kilos. 


PorTUGAL. 
Prohibition of Imports of Wool from Spain 


The Board of Trade have received, through the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, the following telegram, dated July 3rd, 
from Her Majesty’s Representative at Lisbon :-—“ Importation 
* of wool from Spain prohibited, but wool which is already at 
“ the frontier Custom houses may be admitted, always provided 
* that it has not come from infected districts of Spain.” 


ITAaLy, 
Regulations as to Testing Mineral Oil. 


In a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 3rd June, the 
Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, Her Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Rome, encloses the following translation of regulations adopted 
by the Italian Governmeut to be observed in taking samples of 
heavy mineral oils for chemical analysis :— 

The Ministry has reason to suppose that certain Customs offices 
neglect the precautions suggested in rule No. 20 of the Bollettine 
Officiale of 1884 in taking samples of heavy mineral oils for 
chemical analysis. 

In order to avoid inequality of treatment and possible claims, 
the Ministry lays down the following rules :— 

From every consignment of heavy mineral oil the Custom 
house must take one or more samples according as it may judge 
from the colour or other characteristics that the barrels (fusti) 
contain one single or several qualities of oil. 

2. When taking two or more samples the Custom house must 
fix with precision the quantities, the marks, the numbers and the 
total weight of the barrels represented by each sample. 

3. The barrels chosen for taking samples must be repeatedly 
shaken in such a manner that the contents shall become entirely 

4, The samples must be taken not from the top or the bottom 


of the barrel in order that every sample may represent the mass 
of the liquid. The same precaution must be observed in taking 
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samples to serve as evidence to prove whether the entire consign- 
ment declared contains one single or several qualities of oil. 

5. The bottles destined to contain the samples for transmission 
to Customs central chemical laboratory must be cleaned and 
well wiped or previously washed with the oil of the samples which 
they are to contain. The heads of the Custom houses will be 
careful to see that the above are rules scrupulously observed. 


Customs Decisions 


The following decisions affecting the classification of articles 
in the Italian Customs tariff have‘ recently been given by the 
Italian Customs authorities :— 

Colouring with oxide of lead, pitch, or other similiar substance 
applied to rough iron work shall not affect its classification. 

Rough iron goods which after casting have undergone no 
further treatment, except the severance of the joining, in whatever 
manner effected, or the removal of the rough end by a few strokes 
of the chisel or file, shall not change their classification. 


GREECE. 


Exemption from Light Dues. 


A despatch, dated the 7th June, has been received from 
Sir E. Monson, Her Majesty's Minister at Athens, enclosing 
translation of a Bill exempting from payment of lighthouse dues 
every steamer touching at a Greek port with the object of coaling, 
if it does not perform any other commercial transaction. 


Declaration correcting Error in Commercial Agreement with 
Great Britain. 


With reference to the commercial agreement recently concluded 
between the Governments of Great Britain and Greece, a declara- 
tion was signed in London on the 16th June correcting an error 
in the annex to that agreement. In the statement of modifications 
published at pp. 511-3 of the Board of Trade Journal for May, 
the classification adopted for Class 162 (a) should be as follows :-— 

Velvets, velvety stuffs, and plushes, cretonnes, satins, and piqués : 
duty of 3 drachmas per oke continued for all articles not specially 
mentioned, and reduced to 2 drachmas for all the articles specially 
mentioned above. 


UNITED STATES. 


Customs Decisions 


The following decisions affecting the classification of articles 
in the Customs tariff and the application of the Customs law of 
the United States were recently given by the United States 
Customs authorities, 


| 
| 
| 
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Certain metal window-frames consisting of casements and frames 
fitted with slide fastenings on gun-metal plate, and supplied with 
holes bored for the passage of bolts ready to be placed in position, 
are dutiable at the rate of 45 per cent. ad valorem. 

Henna leaves ground but not otherwise prepared, almost 
exclusively used as a dye for hair and finger-nails, should be 
classified under T. I., 94. 

Magnifying mirrors, circular in form, and with a small round 
hole in the centre and a small wooden detachable handle, used 
by physicians, in connexion with other mirrors or instruments, as 
reflectors in looking into the throat, &., are dutiable at the rate 
of 45 per cent. ad valorem. 

A propeller shaft imported to replace broken one on a trans- 
atlantic steamer is dutiable. 

Bicycle gearings are dutiable as chains. 

Cotton cloth for making hospital bandages is not free as a 
philosophical and scientific preparation. 

Mohair tops, made from the hair of the Angora goat, the same 
being scoured Angora hair, costing under 30 cents per pound in 
the unwashed condition, and being in the form of tops in their 
ordinary condition, are dutiable at the rate of 60 cents a pound. 

Tickets to be attached to cotton embroideries are dutiable as 
printed matter. 

Paper made from vegetable fibres and subsequently coated with 
a preparation of gelatine is dutiable at the rate of 15 per cent, 
ad valorem, 

Dises of plate-glass, silvered, from 6 to 16 inches in diameter, 
set into metal bases with feet, the edges of the glass being bevelled 
and cut in various ways, and the surface of the glass elaborately 
etched, and intended for use on dining tables for holding fruit and 
flower stands, and also as salvers, are dutiable at the rate of 45 per 
cent. ad valorem. 

Certain time-locks used upon the doors of vaults and banks and 
other places where valuable articles are kept, serving the purpose 
of preventing the unlocking of the door until after a fixed time has 
elapsed, are properly dutiable at the rate of 45 per cent. ad valorem, 
under the provision for manufactures of metal in T. I., 216. 

Jipins rugs (so-called), not generally used as rugs, but intended 
for and used as curtains and draperies for doors and windows, and 
composed of wool, are dutiable under the provision in T. L., 362, 
for “all manufactures of wool of every description, made wholly 
or in part of wool,” at the rate of 35 cents per pound and 35 per 
cent. ad valorem, 

So-called “ Stauffer’s Lubricant ” in casks, a prepared lubricant 
containing mineral and vegetable oil and partially saponified with 
lime, is dutiable at the rate of 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

Small metal boxes about one inch square, made of brass, and 
having sliding lids and containing mourning pins, not the usual and 

“necessary covernings for pins, but intended for further use after 
their contents are exhausted, are dutiable at the rate of 100 per 
cent. ad valorem. 


| 
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Boxes or covers about 8 inches square, made of hard wood, 
stained, and finely finished, each box having a sliding lid and a 
metal handle for the purpose of convenience in carrying, and being 
of sufficient dimensions to hold one ammeter, are dutiable at the 
rate of 100 per cent. ad valorem. 

On the exportation of bagging manufactured wholly from 
imported jute, and exported as covering of cctton in bales, a 
drawback will be allowed equal to the duty paid on the imported 
jute used in the manufacture of the bagging, less the legal 
retention of 10 per cent. The quantity of jute so used will be 
ascertained in each case in such manner as may be satisfactory to 
the collector, provided that the average allowance under each 
entry shall not exceed 114 Ibs. of jute per bale. This rate will 
apply to all entries remaining unliquidated. 

On the exportation of card clothing manufactured by the 
Sargent Card Clothing Company of Worcester, Mass., wholly 
from imported cloth and wire, a drawback will be allowed equal 
in amount to the duty paid on the materials used in the manu- 
facture, less the legal retention of 10 per cent. The quantity of 
the materials so used will be determined for the wire by allowing 
1 Ib. for each square foot of the wire face of the exported card 
clothing, and for the cloth, by adding to the square measurement 
of the back of the clothing the following per-centages :— 


Per Cent. 
For tops and sheets - - - 6 
For 2-in. fillets - - 9 
For 1 and 1}-in. fillets - - - 12 


BRAZIL. 


Payment of Import Duties in Gold. 


Mr. Hugh Wyndham, Her Majesty’s Minister at Rio de Janeiro, 
in a despatch to the Foreign Office dated the 19th May, encloses 
copy and translation of a decree which appeared in the Diario 
Official of the previous day, preceded by an exposé des motifs 
ordering that from the Ist Taty a certain per-centage of the 
Customs import dues (direitos de consumo) on foreign goods were 
to be paid in gold. The following is a copy of the translation of 
the decree :-— 

Art. 1. From July Ist of the current year forward there will 
be collected at the Custom houses and authorised Treasury 
agencies (mezas de rendaz) a ape of duties, for consumption, 
in gold money at the legal value upon each import despatch of 
foreign goods. 

Art. 2. The per-centage will be 20 per cent. so long as the rate 
of exchange is maintained between 20 and 24, 10 per cent. 
between 24 and 27, ceasing so soon as it shall be at par, or 
previous to this if the Government consider it proper. 


} 
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Art. 3. When the referred to per-centage shall be below the 
legal value of gold money, the payment may bz male in paper 
money. 
Art. 4. All the coins described in the table annexed to this 
—_ may be received in gold payments at the legal value therein 
xed. 
Art. 5. Dispositions to the contrary are revoked. 


TABLE. 
Gold Coins. Par Value. 
French, 100 francs - - - | 85°81546 dollars. 
” 50, = 17°65773 ” 


7 (10 and 5 francs in proportion.) 
Belgium, later than 1862, 100 frances 


-| 7°063092 ,, 


100 reals” - - 
Italian, 20 frances - - 
(10 and 5 francs in proportion.) 
Portuguese, 10 dollars - - 
(5, 2, and 1 dollar in proportion.) 
United States, 20 dollars - - - 
(10, 5, 24 dollars or } in proportion.) 


9°125675 ,, 
7°063092 


= The same par value 
” 10 ” = 
” ” 5 ” = 
Spanish, ounces - - | 28°51960 dollars. 
Isabel doubloons - - 


- -| 19°77564 


- | 36604272 ,, 


Mr. Wyndham says that the legal value of the sovereign was 
fixed at 8 mil. 890 reis, by a law dated the 28th November 1846, 
and which was confirmed by an [Imperial decree dated the 
6th July 1889. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 
Tariff Changes. 


Mr. R. Bridgett, Her Majesty’s Consul at Buenos Ayres, in a 
report to the Foreign Office dated the 9th June, says that a 
modification of the Argentine Customs law has recently been 

assed by Congress which requires one-half of the duties to be 
paid in gold (or its equivalent in paper currency), the value of 
which is fixed officially twice in each week. 

In the statement on p. 642 of the Board of Trade Journal for 
June, with reference to the 15 per cent. additional duty established 
in 1885, the word “ repeating ” should read “ repealing.” 


Dominican REPUBLIC. 
Increase of Import Duties. 


The San Domingo Gaceta Oficial for the 17th May publishes 
a law passed by the National Congress, and assented to by the 
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President of the Republic of San Domingo, increasing the duties 
leviable on goods imported from 51 to 60 per cent. 


GUATEMALA. 


Export Duty on Coffee. 


Mr. A. Chapman, Her Majesty’s Consul at Guatemala, in a 
report to the Foreign Office dated the 12th May, says that the 
ordinary sessions of the Congress of Salvador were closed on the 
22nd April. Among the measures passed into. law was one 
providing for an export duty on coffee of one dollar per quintal, 
and the continuance of the duty on imports of 25 cents per 
quintal. 


PARAGUAY. 


Consular Invoices. 


The Botlletino di Legislazione e Statistica Doganale e Com- 
merciale for April says that, according to a recent decree of the 
Governor of Paraguay, goods imported into the Republic need 
not be accompanied by consular invoices 


JAMAICA. 


Additions to Free List. 


According to a law of the 2lst May, it is enacted by the 
Governor and Legislative Council of Jamaica that the following 
may be imported free of duty :— 

“ Apparatus and appliances used for generating, storing, or 
conducting electricity.” 

“ Machinery of all descriptions for facilitating and improving 
the products of industry, and for lessening or superseding labour 
in connexion with agricultural, manufacturing, or commercial 
undertakings.” 

“ Materials and trucks for wire-rope tramways.” 


“ Type for printing purposes.” 


MavritTivs. 


Boats’ Lights in the Harbour of Port Louis. 


A communication, dated the 26th June, has been received from 
the Colonial Office, transmitting copy of a proclamation by 
Sir C. Cameron Lees, Governor of Mauritius, providing for 
lights..to. be. carried by boats in the harbour of Port Louis, 
Mauritius. 


| | 
| 
i 
| 
} 
ie | 
j 
| | 
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Harbour and Light Dues, 


The following is a statement of the harbour dues levied on all 


vessels entering the harbour of Port Louis :— 


PILOTAGE. 
a. For pilotage inwards and mooring, per ton register = - 
b. For unmooring and pilotage outwards, per ton register - - 


c. For the pilotage, mooring, and unmooring of any steam vessel 
receiving subsidy from this colony for the carriage of mails : 
If the mail service be monthly, per month - - - 
If the service be fortnightly, per month ~ - 
d. For the pilotage inwards and mooring of any steamer entering 
the harbour merely for the purpose of ing coals, goteisions, 
or water, per ton register - 
e. For the unmooring and pilotage outwards of any such steamer, 


per ton of register - - - fs 
TOWAGE. 
a. For every vessel not above 100 tons = - - 


b. For every vessel above 100 and not exceeding 200 tons - 

c. For every vesselabove 200 and not snmeting 400 sonny per ton 
of register - - - - 

d. For every vessel above 400 tons, 60 rupees (Rs. 60° 00) for the 
first 400 tons, and for every ton in excess of 400 tons - 


ANCHORAGE. 


a. For every vessel bulk or ton of 

register 
* The total amount charged under this ‘head shall not 
exceed 150 rupees. 

b. For every vessel trading with Madagascar, Réunion, or the 
dependencies of Mauritius, per ton of register - - 

t+ This charge shall not be levied more than twice a year. 

¢. For every vessel not bulk nor 
ton register - 

ft The total amount charged under this “head shall not 
exceed 75 rupees. 

d. For moving any vessel from one berth to another in aaa 
harbour, per ton of register = 

§ The total amount charged under this head shall not 
exceed 30 rupees. 

e. For swinging any vessel along side of a am - - - 

J. For re-mooring any vessel 

g. For any vessel remaining swung on warps above 24 hours; or 
above 48 hours when the harbour master has certified in 
writing that the vessel was prevented by unfavourable winds 
from leaving the harbour at the end of 24 hours after having 


been swung 
If under 100 tons, per diem - 
If of 100 tons or more, per diem - - - 


Hire or Cuarns, ANcnors, anp Boats, 
a. For every vessel not above 150 tons: 


One anchor, per diem - - a a 

One chain, per diem - - 
b. For every vessel above 150 tons: 

One anchor, per diem - - 


One chain, per diem - 
c. For use of mooring chains or anchors placed sround Trou 
Fanfaron : 
For each vessel not above 100 tons, per diem - 
For each vessel above 100 tons and not above 400 tons, 


per diem - 
For each vessel above 400 site per diem - - 
d, For the use of a launch (manned), per diem - - 


Rs. C. 
0:12 
0°12 


75°00 
150°00 


0°03 
0°03 
20°00 
25°00 
0°15 


0°05 


0*20* 


0°07T 


0°05t 


0°05$ 


10°00 
10°00 


27 


| 
| 30-00 | 
30°00 
0°50 
0°50 
1°25 
1°25 
} 0°50 
1°00 
2°00 
15°00 
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: Exemptions.—The following is a list of the exemptions :— 
No anchorage dues shall be charged on vessels entering the harbour in distress, 
or for repairs, if they do not break bulk, or receive cargo, or if they discharge cargo 

solely for the purpose of repairs, and the whole of such cargo be reshipped, except 
| such portion thereof as may be condemned as being damaged. 

No anchorage dues shall be charged on steamers or other vessels receiving a 
subsidy from the colony for the carriage of mails, or chartered either by the Imperial 
| or the local government for any other purpose. 


No pilotage or anchorage dues shall be charged on the following 


vessels :— 
a. British or foreign men-of-war or transports and vessels belonging to the j 
Government of Mauritius. 
6. Vessels breaking bulk at the Bell Buoy and discharging cargo to the extent of 
not more than 25 tons, or landing any more than five horses, mules, donkeys, or 
horned cattle, or 20 sheep, pigs or goats. 
c. Immigrant vessels landing coolies or surplus stores from the Bell Buoy. 
d. Vessels touching at Port Louis without enterivg the harbour on their way to 
some other port. 


The following statement shows the light dues levied on all 
vessels entering the harbour of Port Louis :— 


a (Ordinance No. 22 of 1855 and Proclamation No. 6 of 
14th February 1855.) 


t There shall be levied on all vessels (excepting coasters employed 
q on the coast of Mauritius) entering the harbour, or discharging 


Locat Licgut Dues. Rs. C. 


| or shipping cargo or immigrants in the roadstead of Port Louis, 
per ton - - - - - 0°05* 
q * The above dues shall not be levied more than twice within 
f 12 calendar months on any one vessel. } 


| Licut DvrEs FoR THE GREAT Basses LIGHTHOUSE AND THE 
Licut Bassres Licur 


(Ordinance No. 23 of 1883, Section II.) 
For every ton of register of the vessels liable to the dues - ~ 0°07} 


Licut DvuEs‘ror THE Minicoy LIGHTHOUSE. 
q (Ordinance No. 23 of 1883, Section IIT.) 
For every ton of register of the vessels liable to the dues - . 0-023 


| 

| 
4 

| 

| | 

| 

| | | 
| 
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V.—CUSTOMS TARIFF OF THE PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS. 


Note.—Kilog. = 10 Hectogrammes = 2°204 Ibs, avoirdupois. 
Litre = ‘22 Imp. gallon. 


j The following is a statement of the rates of Customs duty now 
levied on imports into.the Philippine Islands :— 


Rates of Duty 


Classification of- Articles. 


Pes. Cts. 
Fans with handles of ivory, tortoiseshell, nasal of peoa, and 
other similar fine materials - Each 0°25 
Do. with handles of wood, bone, cane, composition, hee ond 
other common materials - - - - - = 0°04 
Mineral oils « 100 kilos. 1°10 
Steel in bars, chocts, ana i ip articles, such as eprings for ; 
carriages, &e. - - 1°30 
Do., in needles, pens, &e.  - - - Kilo. 0°44 
Ornaments composed of amber, jet, or ooenl, except those 
containing gold or silver - 2°50 
Do., composed of other materials - 1°50 
Brandy, common - - - - - | Litre 0°04 
Do., of other kinds, including gin - - ae 0:08 
} Cotton for wicks and other uses - | Kilo. 0°06 


| Apparatus for lighting, except that included in ‘other categories 
of the tariff by reason of the materials of which composed - | 10 °/, ad. val. 
Firearms of any kind, cannons ant other anes peas (see 

noteG.) - - | Kilog. 0°56 

Sugar, raw, will be admitted on payment of a a duty of one cent. 

per kilo, according to the Royal Order of the 25th April 1880. 

Do., refined, will be admitted on payment of a duty of five cents. 

per kilo, according to the Royal Order of the 25th April 1880. 

Earthenware, worked, varnished or not, in articles « any ame 


for household use or for use in the arts - 100 kilos. 0°40 
Cocoa of any kind - - - | Kilo 0°06 
} Boots of leather or cloth half: boots - - - | Pair 0°20 
Shoes of any kind - ‘a 0°13 
Slippers, old shoes, and Chinese shoes - - ‘i 0°05 
Boots and shoes for children pay half the duties enumerated 
above. 
with or without and onpe of kind (see 
note G.) - - _- | Kilo. 0:07 
Wax - - - - - 0°04 
Do., worked ~ - 0°12 
Beer and cider - : - | Litre 0°02 
Ribbons pay duty according to materials of which composed. 
Copper, brass, zinc in sheets, rails, and wire = - - - | Kilo. 0°05 
Do. in any kind of articles of common hardware, whether 
varnished, gilded, or not; those of zinc and those composed 
of alloys of common metals in of 
enters - ” 0°15 
Preserved mannii, fruite, &e. sweetments and sausages of any 
kind - 0:07 
Do., in brine, salted and - - 0°03 
Boats of wood up to a capacity of 100 tons mencurement - | Ton 6°50 
Do. from 101 to 300 tons. - 5°00 
Do. from 30] and more - 2°50 


| 
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Rates of Du 
Classification of Articles, one 
Pes. Cts. 
Boats with frame of iron, of any capacity whatsoever Ton 2°50 

Looking-glasses, the glass will pay duty as plate glass enamelled, 

and the frame as furniture. 

H Food fecule of any kind - | Kilo. 0°01 
t Vermicelli, soup ponies, and Chinese pastes of any kina -| » 0-02 
Fruits - - 0°02 
Matches of any kind - - - 0°05 
| Caoutchouc, manufactured - oi - 0°22 

Flour of wheat a - ~ ~ - - | 100 kilos. 1°08 i 
Do. other - - - - 0°50 
Tron, cast, in common manufactures ~ ” 0°65 
| Do., 'do., superior manufactures, that is say, those polished, 
enamelled, or with ornaments of other metals - 1°40 
if Do., wrought in bars, plates, drawn, nails, screws, and tubes - *” 0:90 
ih Do., in common amearemeed even when they are leaded or 
zinced - - 2°00 

oi Do., in superior mansfacteres, that is is to say, polished, enamelled, 

it those which have ornaments of other metal, &c., or steel not 
| otherwise enumerated in the tariff - - 4°00 
a | Do. and steel manufactured in such articles as knives, rasors,and 
scissors - - - | Kilo. 0°20 
Hemp, flax, or jute,raw | 100 kilos. 11-00 
i Yarn, twisted, of hemp, flax, or jute, of two or more threads "=| Kilo. 0°15 
a} Do., of cotton of all kinds, and raw cotton for weaving = 0°10 
ii Do., of silk or silk waste, twisted or not, of one or more threads » 1°50 
it Do., of wool, combed or carded - - - 0°35 
Tin, in sheets - | 100kilos, 1°60 
Do., worked - - 5°00 
i Vegetables - - - | Kilo. 0-01 

Oilcloths for flooring and - 0°04 

| Do., of other kinds - 0°08 
a Musical instruments of wood, and pianos, will pay duty as 
i | furniture ; those of metal will pay according to the metal of 
it which composed. 

i Games of all kinds - - 
| Faience, terra cotta, and superior - 0°02 
Do., fine or porcelain - - 0°05 
Fat ” 0°05 
a} | Forshee of every kind except that of i iron, which will pay ony 
i as iron - 10 °/, ad val.. 
a Articles manufactured of —_—" alloys not otherwise enume- 
tT rated will pay duty as those of copper in common hardware. 

‘| Gold jewellery, even with pearls or precious stones = - | Hectog. 5°00 
Gold, silver, or platinum in other articles 

ingots, leaves - ” 0°40 
Paper: 
| Printing, writing, or lithographic - - | Kilo. 0°04 
Do., cut in any shape, blank cards, and 0°06 
q For wall paper, printed on the natural ground, glared or not, 

and those painted printed for binding, 

q uses - ” 0°04 
q Do., do., with gold, dn wool, or exyetal - *% 0°16 

| Do., of uny kind, for “eel emery oe or cloth (glass- 

q paper and cardboard) 9 0°02 
A Parasols and umbrellas covered with silk dee - - | Each 0°30 
q Do., of other tissues - - 0°14 } 
7 Do., of paper - - ” 0°02 
q Small wares of silk or of silk nial with other textile material, 

q - the latter not to exceed 50 °/, of the weight - Kilo. 1°40 
} Do., of wool or of wool mixed with other textile materials, the 
q latter not to exceed 50 °/,, of the weight - a - n 0°70 
Do., of any other kind - - ” 0°40 
q 


\ 
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bans Rates of Dut 
Classification of Articles. 
Pes. Cts. 

Perfumery of any kind - | Kilo. 0°10 
Fish, dried, salted, mae or marinated, wat —<_ fish - | 100 kilos. 1°60 
Hides, tanned - - - | Kilo. 0°12 
Do., varnished and moroceoed - - - 0°32 
Do., in articles manufactured not otherwise ‘enumerated -| 10 °/, ad val. 
Silver jewellery even with stones or pearls ~ - | Hectog. 0°70 
Powder will be admitted on payment of a duty of 5 cents. per 

kilo. according to the Royal Decree of 18th October 1879. 
Pocket books, cigar cases, note books, card cases - 10 °/, ad val. 
Pharmaceutical and chemical products sanitary 

regulations (See note C.) = 8 °/, ad val. 
Cheeses of all kinds - - - - - | Kilo. 0:06 
Watches and clocks of any kind 10°/, ad val. 
Crackers (fusees, fireworks) will be admitted on n payment of a a 

duty of 5 cents. per kilo, according to the Royal Decree of 

18th October 1879. 
Sacks - -| Hundred 0°40 
Do., of cloth will pay according to the qualit of the tissues. 
Do., of abaca, hemp, flax, or jute, up to 10 threads counted in a 

square of 6 millimetres will be admitted at 85 cents. per kilo. 

according to the Royal Order of 19th March 1880, 
Hats and caps of ail kinds, finished or not - - - | Each 0°16 
Tobacco, manufactured - - - - | Kilo. 2.40 
Do., in leaves ~ ~ 0°20 
Tea of all kinds - - . - i 0°05 

Corton TissvEs.—(See notes D., E., and F.) 

Tissues, plain, twilled, loom-worked, unbleached, dyed or 

printed, having up to 25 threads inclusive in hanes and woof 

in a square of 6 millimetres - - - ” 0°10 
Do., do., having 26 to 35 threads inclusive - - ” 0°16 
Do., do., 36 threads and more - - - - - ” 0°22 
Do., open up to 30 threads - » 0°22 
Do., do., 31 threads and more - - - - * 0°34 
Do., embroidered and quilted - 0°25 
Do., cotton velvet, plushes - - 0°26 
Do., tulie lace and crotchet stitch - 0:70 
Millinery and wearing apparel - . - - o 0°25 

Tissues or Anaca, Hemp, Fxax, or Jure. 

Plain up to 17 threads inclusive cone note , )- - - ” 0°10 
Do., from 18 to 36 threads - 0°22 
Do., 37 threads and above - ~ ” 0°56 
Do., twilled, figured, or damasked - » 0:20 
Lace, gimp Jace and crotchet stitch - ~ - » 2°40; 
Millinery - - - 0°60 

Tissues oF Woon anp Hatr.—(See notes D., E., and F.) 
Plain, twilled, or figured, such as alpaca, merinos, sndion, 

damasks, and reps - 0°50 
Coverings of hair, long or short, ‘oooh as 5 Sennels, blankets, he, ” 0°20 
Cloths, soft wools, cashmeres, and 0-40 
Do., of hair - - - 0°40 


Sirk Tissurs.—(See notes D., E., and F.) 


Tissues of silk, floss silk, waste silk, and raw silk, pain, twilled, 
and figured, ‘including "velvets and plushes + 


2°40 


| 
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Classification of Articles. 
now leviable. 
Pes. Cts. 
Tulles, embroideries, and gimps of silk and waste silk - - | Kilo. 4°00 
Do., of india-rubber, with a mixture of other materials, and 
waterproof clothing, machine-made_ - - - 0°40 
Candles, of spermaceti, paraffine, and stearine 0°05 
Glass and crystal plate, silvered or not - . . - | 100 kilos. 1°50 
Do., ordinary forms in any kind of articles 0°60 
Do., crystallised and crystal worked in any kind of articles, 
including beads, &c. - - - 3°00 
Wines, sparkling - - - - - | Litre 0°10 


Note B.—The following materials used in the construction of vessels will be 
admitted free of duty as compensation for the bounties which boatbuilders enjoyed 
and which were abolished by Art. 16 of the decree of the 16th October 1870 :— 

Cordage of any kind, including metallic. 

Iron anchors, hooks, and chains of any kind for boats. 

Sheets and nails of copper and latten for sheathing vessels. 

Iron in sheets, plates, and rivets for the hull of boats and steam boilers. 

Poles of wood of any kind for ships’ masts. 

Salvage of wrecked vesscls or parts taken therefrom which are no longer in a 
navigable condition. 

Note C.—The importation of opium is prohibited and its entry will only be 
permitted in small quantities when intended for chemical laboratories, as also when 
imported by farmers of the régie (fermiers de la régie) who represent this latter 
and who have received from the sume the exclusive privilege of selling this drug 
in the different provinces; in this case opium will pay duty as pharmaceutical and 
chemical products (8 °/, ad val.). 


Note D.—Tissues with admixture will pay duty as follows :— 

1. Tissues of linen, wool, and silk which contain only a mixture of cotton ina 
portion of the warp or woof, will be considered, for the payment of the cuties, as 
being of linen, wool, or silk without admixture. 

2. Tissues of wool and silk or waste silk, of which the warp or woof is one of 
these materials will pay one-fifth of the weight as silk and four-fifths as wool. 

3. Tissues of linen and silk of which the warp or woof is one of these materials, 
and those of cotton and silk having the warp or woof entirely of cotton, will pay 
four-fifths of the weight as tissues of linen or cotton according as the case may be 
and a fifth as silk. Plushes and velvets which’ pay three-fifths as cotton and two- 
fifths as silk are excepted. 

4. Tissues of linen and wool, having warp or woof of one of these two materials, 
will pay three-fifths of the weight as woollens, and two-fifths as linen tissue. 

5. Tissues of linen and cotton, having the warp or woof entirely of cotton, will pay 
half of the weight as tissue of cotton, and the other half as linen tissue. 

6. Tissues of wool and cctton, having the warp or woof of one of these two materials, 
pay three-fifths of their weight as woullen tissue, and two-fifths as cotton. 

7. Tissues which contain a mixture of two or more materials in the two parts of 
the tissue will pay three-fifths of their weight for predominating material, and two- 
fifths for that which is subject to the lowest duties. 

8. Tissues which, having all the warp or woof of linen, wool, silk, or cotton, contain in 
the other part of the cloth (woof or warp as the case may be) two or more of 
these materials, will pay according to the preceding rules as composed of linen, 
wool, silk, or cotton, and of the material which in the other part of the tissue pays a 
lesser duty. 

9. Hosiery, lace, and tullcs with admixture pay according to the material of which 
chiefly composed. 

Note E.—Ready-made articles of clothing, except millinery, will pay for the 
total of their weight a duty fixed for the stuff of which they are composed on the 
exposed side with an addition of 50°/, of the same duty. Are considered as 
ready-made articles of clothing, not only those completely finished but also those 
half sewn or simply tacked. 
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Note F.--Stuffs, hand or machine embroidered, and those which contain a 
mixture of fine or imitation metals, will pay the duty corresponding to the quality 
of the tissue to which they belong, together with an addition of 50 °/, of the same 
duty. 


Note G.—Firearms of any kind, cartridges and percussion caps, can only be 
introduced with an order previously obtained from the Governor-General of the 
islands. 


Consumption Duties.—The following articles pay, in addition 
to the import duties, the following consumption duties :— 


Spirits, common, and anisado (anise spirit without sugar), per litre, 3 cents. 

Other spirits (gin) and liqueurs, per litre, 5 cents. 

Beer and cider, per litre, 2 cents. 

Preserved meats, fruits, &c., in tins and bottles, sweatmeats, bon-bons, and 
sausages, per kilo, 5 cents. 

Preserved meats, salted or smoked, per kilo., 2 cents. 

Fats and tallows, per kilo., 5 cents. 

Cheeses, per kilo., 5 cents. 

Wines, sparkling, per litre, 5 cents. 

Wines, other, per litre, 2 cents. 

Vinegar, per litre, 5 cents. 

Spirits of wine, per litre, 5 cents. 


Notes.--1. Fish, and shell-fish, ia brine, salted and smoked, are exempt from 
consumption duties. 

2. Olive oil, in bottles or tins, is free from consumption duties. 

3. Olives, in brine in bottles, only pay 2 cents. per kilo. for consumption duty. 

4. Anise spirit, which contains a small quantity of sugar without ts property as 


anisado (anise spirit without sugar) being changed, must not be considered as fine 
spirits in respect of the payment of consumption duty, 


By a decree which was issued on the 29th of August last, a 
transitory duty of 50 per cent. was established on existing import 
duties on goods for consumption; 20 cents. per litre on native 
alcohols ; and 25 cents. for each 100 kilogrammes of rice. 


The importation of the following articles is prohibited :— 


Coloured tissues, the dye of which is injurious to health. 

Indecent or obscene prints, photographs, sculptures, or other articles. 

Articles of food, such as preserves, fruits, vegetables, &c. in a state of decom- 
position. 

Articles of food containing materials injurious to health (fuchsine, salycilic 
acid, &c.). 


Pharmaceutical products, the composition of which is kept secret (such as Hollo- 
way’s pills). 


For the importation of the following articles a special permit is 
required :— 


Fire-arms of any kind. 
Side-arms. 


Explosive materials, such as gunpowder, dynamite, &c. 
Cartridges, loaded or not. 
Books printed in Spanish and in Spain. 


The importation of the following articles is only permitted to 
certain individuals :— 


Opium imported by the farmer of this tax or by chemists in small quantities, and 
for medicinal purposes. 

Books of Spanish authors printed in Spanish and abroad when tkey are imported 
with the permission of the author or editor authorised to publish the work. 


63214. 
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The following articles are free of import duty -— 


Articles imported by the Government 
for its use as war and other material 
coming from abroad. 

Objects intended for public works of 
general utility. 

Animals, living. 

Rice. 

Atlases and geographical charts. 

Manures. 

Anchors. 

Field glasses. 

Prismatic needles. 

Brick tiles. 

Barometers. 

Rattan, cleaned. 

Angular bars for construction of ships. 

Millet. 

Béche de mer and other products of the 
Caroline Islands. 

Balangot (a kind of reeds). 

Hair, human. 

Chains for ships. 

Lime. 

Steam boilers. 

Printing type. 

Coal. 

Tortoise-shell unworked. 

Silk cocoons. 

Cement. 

Stereotype plates. 

Elephants’ tusks. 

Cork of any kind. 

Shell fish. 

Oil paintings 
furniture). 

Sponges. 

Tow. 

Felting for ships. 


(the frame pays as 


Cranes of iron for loading and unloading. 

Tron in ingots. 

Plaster. 

Cords and cables for vessels. 

Cast iron in ingots. 

Wood in beams and pieces not worked 
(raw materials). 

Machines, stills, and presses. 

Marbles, not worked (raw material). 

Models of machines and buildings. 

Gauges for steam engines. 

Ivory, unworked. 

Pots, with plants. 

Machines and tools for ship-builders’ 
yards. 

Naval constructions. 

Sewing machines. 

Materials for railways. 

Materials for the Manilla tramways. 

Materials for port works. 

Gold, in bars and specie. 

Music paper. 

Building stones of any kind. 

Silver, in bars or specie. 

Live plants. 

Rice, not hulled. 

Tobacco presses. 

Lead, in pigs. 

Copper, in sheets, for sheathing ships. 

Rails for railways. 

Common salt. 

Bran. 

Seeds. 

Sand for foundries. 

Thermometers. 

Angle iron, in bars, for the construction 
of ships. 
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VI—CERTIFICATES OF ORIGIN IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. 


The following summary of replies received from Her Majesty’s 
Representatives in the principal commercial countries respecting 
Customs requirements in the matter of certificates of origin has 
been xeceived at the Board of Trade from the Foreign Office :— 

Belgium.—Only required in exceptional cases, such as for 
animals imported from infected countries, vines, Ye. 

Brazil.—N one required. 

Bulgaria.—Certificates required ; those issued by Chambers of 
Commerce will be accepted, and they should be in the French 
language. 

Denmark.—None required. 

Ecuador.—None required. 

France.—Required for some articles, such as live plants and 
meat. Certificates issued by Chambers of Commerce would not be 
accepted. 

Germany.—Only required for pork (including bacon and 
sausages). 

Mexico.—None required. 

Netherlands.—Only required for articles the importation of 
which is prohibited, but which may be admitted by exception on 
certain conditions, 

Norway and Sweden.—None required. 

Portugal.—None required. 

Roumania.—Certificates required ; those issued by Chambers of 
Commerce in their corporate capacity will be accepted. 

Russia.—None required. 

Servia —Certificates required ; those issued by a Chamber of 
Commerce at the port of despatch will be accepted. They must 
be attested on arrival at Belgrade by the British consular or 
diplomatic representative. 

Spain.—Certificates required; they are to be signed before 
mayors, Chambers of Commerce, police authorities, or public 
notaries, and must be visé before the Spanish Consul. 

Switzerland.—None required. 

United States of America—None required. 

Uruguay.—None required. 
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VIIL—TRADE BETWEEN SPAIN AND THE UNITED 


1.—ImporTs INTO THE UNITED KiINGpom FROM SPAIN. 


| Quantity. Value. 
Principal Articles. Three Months Three Months 
ended June ended June 
1889. | 1890. | 7859. | 1890. 
| 
Animals living—oxen and bulls - | No. 2,959 | 2,790 | 48,656 | 48,201 
Chemical products, unenumerated | Value a -- 16,330 | 13,288 
Copper, ore and regulus - -| Tons | 16,095 | 19,890 | 285,373 | 385,196 
»  Uunwrought and part 

wrought - - — 
Cork, unmanufactured - - 253 91 2,850 2,529 
» manufactured - - Lbs. 282,563 | 391,427 | 27,136 25,342 
Eggs - - | Gt. Hds.| — 770 180 
Fish -| Cwts. 1,555 489 3,788 1,191 
Fruit, almonds - - Bs 2,123 1,662 7,457 5,693 
figs - - - 1 
» nuts, used as fruit - | Value vo — 12,011 12,210 
» oranges and lemons - | Bushs. |7,746,228 1,021,592) 346,759 | 330,737 
» raisins - - - | Cwts. 1,802 262 2,970 453 
» Taw, unenumerated - | Bushs _ 1,636 a 706 
Iron ore - - - | Tons | 917,699 |1,090,768] 656,848 | 851,506 
Lead, ore - - - 3 144 415 1,170 2,924 
»» pig and sheet 16,880 | 19,449 | 273,972, 248,255 
Manganese ore . - - x 1,545 2,886 3,328 9,523 
Oil, olive ~ - - | Tuns 1,656 290 | 55,645 11,280 
Onions, raw ~ - - | Bushs 29,157 8,838 7,086 1,774 
Pyrites of iron or copper -| Tons j; 754,739 | 154,498 | 289,573 | 295,260 
Quicksilver - - | Lbs. |2,077,265 1,923,222] 224,436 | 254,013 
Rags, esparto - - | Tons 15,957 | 14,726 | 96,343 84,397 
Silver ore - - - | Value _ _ 64,878 | 54,934 
Wine - | Galls. |7,076,672 1,066,535| 230,743 | 245,210 

Wool, sheep and lambs’ - - Lbs 112,383 3,036 
Zinc ore - ~ - | Tons 357 176 1,088 465 
All other articles - - | Value ~— — 85,509 | 113,167 
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2.—Exports oF BrITISH AND PRODUCE FROM THE 
Unitep Kinepom to SPAIN. 


Quantity. Value. 
Three Months Three Months 
Frineipal Articles. ended June ended June 
7889. | 1890. | 7889. | 1890. 
£ 
Alkali - - | Cwts. 71,902, 66,159) 20,498 | 26,246 
Apparel and haberdashery - - | Value _ _ 1,577 2,551 
Arms, and 
stores - - 3,037 | 37,391 
Bags and sacks, empty - - | Dozens 8,539 8,099} 2,573 1,227 
Caoutchouc, manufactures of - | Value 2,085 3,368 
Carriages, railway, of all sorts, 
and parts thereof - - 8,767 | 34,633 
Cement - - - | Tons 1,758 1,810} 38,477 2,460 
Chemical products and prepara- 
tions (including dye stuffs) - | Value — _ 19,695 | 43,287 
Clay, and manufactures of - Pa _- 5,674 5,246 
Coals, cinders, and fuel - | Tons | 355,273) 433,102| 796,2/8 | 316,368 
Coal, products of, &c., including 
naphtha, paraffine, pune oil, 
and petroleum - - | Value — _ 5,304 | 12,807 
Cotton yarn -| Lbs. 158,300| 73,700) 9,774 4,162 
Cottons, entered by the yard - | Yards |7,635,700)1,388,800) 26,284 | 23,484 
»  atvalue - - | Value _ _ 41,136 | 37,227 
Fish’ of all sorts - - ” 7,113 5,428 
Glass manufactures - - 2,098 | 2,446 
Grease, tallow, and animal fat - | Cwts. 1,712 4,693 1,654 4,760 
Hardware and cutlery, unenu- 
merated - - - | Value — — 15,476 | 11,276 
Implements and tools ” 8,706 | 12,783 
Jute yarn - - - - | Lbs. |7,358,200'1,952,000) 79,995 | 25,277 
Linen yarn - ” 985,400, 920,400) 38,994 | 32,953 
Linens, entered by the yard - | Yards | 284,900) 265,100) 77,868 | 10,460 
> at value - - | Value 9,892 7,436 
Machinery steam engines % 44,413 | 61,392 
all other sorts - 105,058 | 118,994 
Manure - - - 84,973 | 87,653 
Metals, iron, wrought ak un- 
wrought - - | Tons 14,815, 21,802{ 177,748 | 162,967 
» brass, manufactures of - | Cwts 861 1,016} 4,779 4,831 
» copper, wrought and un- 
wrought 1,832, 2,107 6,087 | 6,952 
- 1,394 1,253] 6,742 6,097 
Oil, seed - Tons 73 94) 1,491 | 2,126 
sorts - - | Value 2,530 2,964 
Oil and floor cloth - - | Sq. yds 87,900, 125,100} 3,577 4,999 
Painters’ colours and materials - | Value _ _ 8,516 8,204 
Paper of all sorts - - | Cwts 1,37) 1,503) 3,702 | 3,374 
Provisions (including meat) - | Value _ 19,547 | 16,682 
Silk - - - a 6,716 3,501 
Soap “ - - Cwts 555 531 737 634 
Telegraphic wire ona apparatus - | Value _ — 2,824 1,224 
Wood, hewn and asian and 
manufactures of 4,569 | 11,603 
Wool, foreign, dress’ in the 
United Kingdom - - Lbs. 130,900' 142,200} 74,523 | 10,630 
» flocks and rag wool - % 14,200; 12,800 449 508 
Woollens, entered by the yard - | Yards | 609,500) 486,800) 27,768 | 27,402 
» at value -| Value _ — 2,431 2,367 
All other articles - - — 65,611 | 72,976 
Total Value - - 991 ,751\1,276,366 
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3.—Exports oF ForEIGN AND CoLONIAL PRODUCE FROM 
THE UNITED KinGpom TO SPAIN. 


4 
Quantity. | Value. 
Principal Articles. | Three Months Three Months 
ended June ended June 
1889. | 1890. 1889. 1890. 
| £ £ 
Bacon and hams - - | Cwts. | 20,209 | 28,440 | 34,454 | 44,578 
Cheese ~ 7 - | ” 784 958 2,319 2,676 
Cocoa - Lbs. 29,170 | 83,325 S01 2,481 
- - - - -| Cwts 160 58 | 663| 310 
Corn, wheat -| 22,090 | 5,104 | 9,254| 2,224 
» beans “| 3,703 | 6,451 | 17,275) 2,440 
+» maize or Indiar corn - | . 111,102 | 170,226 | 24,870 | 36,492 
Cotton, raw - - - | ss 9,181 2,901 | 25,533 | 8,913 
Dye stuffs, indigo - - | . 553 346 9,787 5,726 
Fish, cured or salted - - | » | 1,786 737 1805 950 
Guano - . - - - Tons 15 2 172 16 
Hemp, dressed or undressed - | Cwts. 2,395 3,720 3,419 4,219 
Hides,raw - - - - 824 281 | 2,016 769 
Jute - - + - - | Tons 929 869 | 14,678 | 14,580 
Lard - © + = «|! Cwts, 1,586 | 1,243} 4,123 | 2,148 
Metal, tin in blocks, &c. - - | ” 592 578 2,754 2,748 
Nitre cubic - - ” 4,475 | 3,822 | 2,043] 1,581 
Oil, cocoanut - - 169 299 215 376 
» palm - - - - = 2,202 1,163 1,818 1,421 
Rice - - - - ” 3,017 1,870 1,579 826 
Seed, flax or linseed - - Qrs. 1,184 _ 2,368 == 
Silk, raw ~ . -| Lbs. 1,469 615 759 305 
Spices, cinnamon - - ” 115,455 | 76,840 4,416 3,243 
» pepper - - - » |170,900| 57,860 | 3,230| 1,364 
 unenumerated - 40,730 | 29,100 911 1,189 
Tallow and stearine - -| Cwts. 918 3,489 1,177 4,400 
Tea - ~ - Lbs. 14,564 | 14,858 870 928 
Wine - - - {| Galls. | 77,740 | 18,571 3,426 3,060 
Wool, sheep and lambs’ - -{ Lbs. 84,840 | 48,770 5,510 1,770 
All other articles - - | Value ns — 25,626 | 30,167 
Total Value - - 190,866 | 181,894 | 


Summary STaTEMENT showing the Trape between Spain and the 
Unitep Kinepom during each Quarter comprised between Ist 
July 1889 and 30th June 1890, compared with each of the 
corresponding periods of the previous twelve months. 


Imports into the Exports of Produce and} Exports of Poccign 
United Kingdom from | Manufactures of United] and Colonial uce 
Quarters. Spain. Kingdom to Spain. to Spain. 


1888-89. | 1889-90. 1888-89. 1889-90. 1888-89. 1889-90, 


£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Quarter ended— 
30th September - | 2,327,663 2,316,390 922,242 1,076,120 155,264 166,844 
3lst December -| 3,786,285 3,512,345 785,767 1,075,551 157,042 178,920 
3lst March -| 8,079,827 3,162,131 1,080,138 1,270,362 
30th June - =| 2,679,905 2,997,540 991,751 1,276,366 190,806 181,894 


Total for Year - | 77,273,624 | 11,988,406 3,779,898 4,698,399 646,951 687,884 
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VIIL—EXTRACTS FROM DIPLOMATIC AND 
CONSULAR REPORTS. 


CoMMERCIAL LAw Russia. 


Mr. D. R. Peacock, Her Majesty’s Consul at Batoum, in a 
report to the Foreign Office, dated the 25th June, gives the 
following account of a case recently heard before the justice of 
the peace at that city respecting a point in Russian commercial 
law :— 

A case of litigation between a British subject, Sir Peter Tait, 
concessionnaire of some petroleum fields at Yacobe, in Guria, 
plaintiff, and a Jew, Mr. Zilbermeister, commissionaire, defendant, 
was recently submitted to the justice of the peace at this place, 
and the judgment, to the greatest astonishment of everyone 

' acquainted with the circumstances of the case, was pronounced in 
‘favour of the defendant. 

Inasmuch as the affair in question reflects the spirit and manner 
in which commercial matters are not unfrequently settled in this 
country, the following information relating to the said case may 
not be without some interest. 

In August 1889 Sir Peter Tait handed to Zilbermeister a bill 
of lading for 77 iron pipes and one case containing instruments 
of the value of about 2,500 roubles, as he had done with other 
bills of lading on previous occasions, for the purpose of clearing 
his goods at the Custom house. 

It is the general custom at this place for the consignees to 
endorse any bill of lading so as to enable the commissionaire to 
clear the goods, and the plaintiff acted accordingly. He left the 
bill of lading endorsed by him in the hands of the defendant and 
started for England. On his return to Batoum in May of this 
year he asked for his merchandise, and on hearing that the same 
was still at the Custom house, he wished to clear it and offered 
to pay the duty ; but was told that the pipes, though still in the 
custody of the Custom house, had been sold by Zilbermeister to 
a third party. Under the circumstances Sir Peter Tait was 
advised to commence legal proceedings at once against Zilber- 
meister. 

On having heard the case, the judge decided that the endorsement 
of the bill of lading by the plaintiff is sufficient proof that the 
merchandise mentioned therein had been sold by him, and that 
the holder of the endorsed bill of lading must be considered to all 
intents and purposes the owner of the merchandise. 

When it was demanded on the part of the plaintiff’s counsel 
that the defendant should produce his commercial books showing 
the entry of the alleged purchase, the invoice, and also the receipt 
for the money paid to him, the defendant declined to produce 
such, and the judge acquiesced in his refusal. The plaintiff's 
counsel further requested that two witnesses should be examined, 
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a certain Colonel Davidoff and a United States citizen, Mr. 
Macarthy, who were with Sir Peter Tait during the whole of the 
time of his sojourn at Batoum in August last, and who positively 
knew that the pipes had been brought out from England to be 
used specially for boring operations and not for sale. The judge 
again declined, as above mentioned, in favour of Zilbermeister, on 
the sole strength of the fact that the bill of lading in his hands 
had been endorsed by Sir Peter Tait, which, according to the 
clause 763, vol. VI., Custom house Regulations is, he deemed, all 
that is required to prove the fact of sale on one side and that of 
purchase on the other. 

Now, it has to be observed that such regulation holds good 
only in the eyes of the Custom house authorities, whose functions 
are confined to matters connected with the clearance and retire- 
ment of goods, but the right of property cannot he established by 
the mere fortuitous possessiun of an endorsed bill of lading. 

Thousands of bills of lading are yearly thus handed to commis- 
sionares so as to enable them to transact the Custom house 
business with as little loss of time as possible. When, however, a 
sale is effected it is not only customary, but practically and legally 
necessary for the purchaser to make an entry to that effect in his 
books, and to obtain an invoice as well as a receipt for the money 
paid by him. 

To account for the reason of so unexpected a judgment as that 
pronounced in this case, one must suppose that the judge adhered 
to the letter of the written law without giving any weight to 
what seemed perfectly clear and equitable in the eyes of persons 
of commercial experience. 

The unscrupulousness of a certain class of local traders is no 
doubt one of the main drawbacks to safely carrying on legitimate 
business. 

The want of established commercial rules, the unsettled con- 
ditions of business relations, requiring notarial acts and legal 
documents for every paltry affair, the inordinate proportion of 
unscrupulous and moneyless traders, having no permanent interest 
in the prosperity or reputation of this country, must naturally 
more particularly be aggravating to strangers unacquainted with 
the language or character of the people here. 

Under the circumstances, it seeming very doubtful that the 
local commercial community will soon reform for the best, there 
is one remedy that may be specially recommended to British 
merchants intending to do business in this country: If such do 
not feel inclined, or are unable, for some reason or other, to 
personally manage or control their affairs on the spot, they should 
employ at least properly qualified and fully tested trustworthy 
agents. Admitting the difficulty of procuring such in this locality, 
and the snnnbepilite expenses such a plan would involve at the 


very outset, I believe that eventually it would prove a more 
satisfactory and profitable way of transacting or developing 
business than the present method of dealing through unqualified 
and often unscrupulous middlemen, And, again, though apparently 
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difficult and not always expedient, it would be highly desirable 
that the agents thus employed should be Englishmen. In theor y 
it may seem gratifying that even the limited markets of this 
country have assumed a cosmopolitan character, and that the most 
skilful, capable, and enterprising person, of whatever nationality 
he may be, is the most eligible, for he is sure to prove also 
the most successful. Practically, however, it is not so. Traders, 
in this country at all events, are strongly influenced by national 
feelings, and will in the general scramble for competition 
invariably side with their countrymen. There may be exceptional 
cases when men of high and firm principles will act in accordance 
with notions of equity only—under any circumstances and in 
any country. But in this locality such exceptions are extremely 
rare. 


Russtan CoMMERCIAL Ports. 


Mr. A. Gosling, Her Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at St. 
Petersburg, in a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 
1sth June, transmits copy of an Imperial ukase, according to 
which Sevastopol is transformed into an exclusively military port. 
Mr. Gosling in his despatch adds :—* This step has been pending 
“ for some time past, and the question of the choice to be made for 
“the position of a commercial port to take the place of that at 
“ Sevastopol has repeatedly been discussed in the Russian press. 

“ A description appeared in the Official Messenger of the 15th 
June of the Bay of Theodosia, which most probably is the locality 
that will be selected, although there is at present no railway to 
that place. 

“ Since the completion in 1885 of the maritime canal between 
Kronstadt and St. Petersburg, and the construction of the new 
port at the mouth of the Neva, Kronstadt has commercially been 
steadily declining in importance, and it is probable that that port 
will also before long have an exclusively military character.” 


PURCHASE AND TRANSFER OF THE DuTCH-RHENISH 
RAILway. 


Sir Horace Rumbold, Her Majesty’s Minister at The Hague, 
in a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 20th June last! 
says that the second Chamber of the Dutch States-General has 
been engaged on a protracted discussion of .a Bill introducing a 
complete change in the railway arrangements of the Netherlands. 

The provisions of this measure include the purchase by the 
State of the Dutch-Rhenish Railway, and the transfer of the lines 
of that company to the company for the working of the State 
Railways (Maatschappy tot Exploitatie van Staats spoorwegen). 
Running powers are at. the same time granted to the Holland 
Railway Company over the lines of the State Working Railway 
Company and vice versd, the effect of the arrangement being to 
divide almost the entire railway system of the country between 
those two companies. 
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Tar GerRMAN IMPERIAL INSURANCE OFFICE. 


Sir E. Malet, Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Berlin, in a 
despatch to the Foreign Office of the 25th May, encloses extract, 
together with translation, by Mr. Esme Howard, from an article 
which appeared in the North German Gazette of that date, 
containing statistics of the Imperial Insurance Office for the year 
1887. The following is a copy of the translation in question :— 


Statistics respecting Insurance against Accidents during 1887.— 
The “ Official. Reports of the Imperial Insurance Office,” have 
published, in 10 parts, containing 250 pages, statistics, of the 
nature referred to above. 

“ The following data, extracted from these reports, are of 
general interest. 

“The statistics embrace 319,453 industrial businesses, with 
3,861,560 insured persons, 106,001 accidents are reported, in 
aceordance with the provision of § 51 of the law of insurance 
against accidents, to have occurred in the year 1887 among these 
insured persons, while the number of persons injured, for whom 
indemnities were allowed, amounted to 15,970. The number of 
accidents which resulted in indemnities being allowed were 
15,645. 

“ There werv, at the end of the year 1889, connected with State 
insurance against. accidents in Germany, 112 industrial and 
agricultural associations, and 286 State or public services. The 
number of insured persons amounied roundly to 13 millions. 
173,106 accidents were reported during the year. 31,439 accidents 
were indemnified, and 14} millions of marks (712,500/. sterling) 
were paid in the same year in indemnifications (allowances, 
&e.) 12°09 insured persons and 0°05 persons indemnified for 
accidents belonged, on an average, to each business in the Empire 
which was subject to obligatory insurance, and upon 1,000 
persons insured, the statistics show 4°14 persons injured who 
received indemnifications. 

* Here follow some comparisons between the different German 
States of no particular importance. 

“ Accidents for which indemnifications were paid occurred in 
10,227 businesses, or 3°20 per cent. of the total number of 
insured businesses. 

* 3°84 per cent of the injured were females. 

“ Out of the total of 15,970 indemnified accidents, 2,956, or 
18°51 per cent., resulted in death, 2,827, or 17°70 per cent. in a 
prolonged and complete state of disablement (extending beyond 
the first six months after the accident), and 8,126, or 50° 88 per 
cent., in a prolonged but partial disablement, while the remaining 
cases had consequences of a less serious nature, but which, 
nevertheless, always entailed disablement extending over 13 weeks 
after the date of the accident. 

“ There were 0°77 cases of death, and 3°37 of severe dis- 
ablement to every 1,060 persons insured. The insured persons 
who were killed by accidents left behind them 6,318 persons 
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entitled to consequent indemnities (1,892 widows, 4,229 childre n, 
and 197 relations in the ascendant degree), while there were, on 
an average, to every 100 persons killed, 64°01 widows, 143 - 06 
children, and 6°66 relations in the ascendant degree; and there 
were 4°90 widows, 10°95 children, and 0° 51 ascendant relations 
to every 10,000 persons insured, 

“ The injuries consisted in 851 cases of burning, scalding, and 
cauterisation ; in 14,840 cases of wounds, contusions, &c. caused 
by machinery ; in 114 cases of asphyxiation; and in 147 cases 
of drowning. In 18 cases workmen were injured by frost, 
lightuiug, &c. The injuries caused by burning resulted in death 
in 214 cases, or 25°15 per cent.; the wounds and contusions 
resulted in death in 2,465 cases, or 16°61 per cent, 

“ The accidents are distributed, reckoning all the industries 
concerned together, fairly equally over the months of the year. 
The month which heads the list is October, showing 1,479 acci- 
dents, the lowest on the list being February, with 1,198 accidents. 
Otherwise the winter months.show, on the whole, more accidents 
than the summer months, and the balance is only maintained by 
the fact of the greater number of accidents in the building 
business and in river navigation, which occur during the summer. 

* Among the week days, Monday, Friday, and Saturday show 
the largest number of accidents, the former heading the list with 
2,674, the two latter following with 2,616 each. Only 2,470 and 
2,493 accidents occurred on Thursday and Tuesday respectively. 

“ The hours from 9 to 12 a.m. and from 3 to 6 p.m. are those 
in which the greater number of accidents occur, At the same 
time it appears that the number of accidents increases extra- 
ordinarily rapidly as the workmen get tired and less attentive. 

« A further average increase of 0°84 per cent. appears during 
the hours from 9 to 12 am. on Mondays, and 4°00 per cent. 
during the hours from 3 to 6 p.m. on Saturdays. In the case of 
the waggoners’ association (Fuhrwerks Berufsgenossenschaft) the 
number of accidents during the first mentioned period actually 
amounts to 63°40 per cent., and in the case of the Jinen, &c. 
textile association amounts, in the second period, to 60°94 per 
cent. 


“ Among the injuries for which indemnities were allowed, 
4,287, or 26°84 per cent. (including 469, or 10°94 per cent., fatal 
cases), were due to accidents with machinery ; the remainder, 
11,683, or 73°16 per cent., including 2,487 cases of death (21:29 
per cent.), were due to various causes. 

“In the printers’ association the number of injuries caused by 
machinery rises to 8421 per cent. of all accidents in this 
industry. Whilst this category of injuries amounts in tbe textile 
association to 68°51, it amounts in the iron and steel industries 
association to 35°84. The association of chemical industry shows 
22:76 per. cent. of accidents as being due to machinery, the 
builders’ association showing 8°83 per cent. as due to the same 
cause. 


i, 
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“Machines used in manufacture head the list of accidents 
caused by machinery, with 2,803 cases. They are followed by 
lifts, cranes, &c. with 899 accidents; by transmission engines 
(transmisstonen) with 369 ; and by motor engines with 216. 

“27-25 per cent. of the accidents caused by lifts and cranes 
resulted fatally. There is a death per-centage among the accidents 
caused by transmission engines of 26°02, and among those due to 
motors of 17°59. The per-centage of fatal cases in the accidents 
caused by manufacturing machinery amounts only to 3°21. 

“In the category of injuries caused in other ways, those due 
to falling in of rocks, sand, landslips, &ec. take the first place, 
with 3,322 cases; next in order come accidents caused by 
workmen falling from ladders, scaffolding, &c., or into wells, Xc., 
with 2,313 cases; and accidents due to loading and unloading, 
lifting and carrying weights, with 1,582 cases. 898 accidents, 
for which indemnification was allowed, occurred in the use o 
workmen’s tools and ordinary utensils. 

* Accidents which occurred during navigation were attended 
by the most serious consequences, 74°05 per cent. of these ended 
fatally. Of the accidents which occurred from the use of steam 
boilers, &c., 48°00 resulted fatally; while 34°31 per cent. of 
those due to the use of burning, heated, or cauterising materials 
were attended with fatal consequences. 

“ The following appear as the causes assigned for the various 
accidents :— 


“a, Accidents for which the employers were held responsible 
(on account of want of proper appliances, or of absence or in- 
sufficiency of necessary notices, or of want of precautionary 
provisions) 3,156 cases, or 19°76 per cent. 

“, Accidents for which the workmen were held responsible 
(for not using precautionary appliances, for acting in opposition 
to orders, carelessness, stupidity, want of proper clothing, &c.) 
4,094 cases, or 25°64 per cent. 

“¢, Accidents for which employers and workmen were both 
partly responsible (for want of proper appliances, &c. and 
carelessness, &c. combined) 1,235 cases, or 7°73 per cent. 

“ The total accidents for a, 6, and c amounted to 8,485 cases, 
or 53°13 per cent. 

“d. Other causes (danger of the work, so that it appears 
impossible to avoid all accidents from time to time, or want of 
proof as to how the accident occurred) 7,485 cases, or 46°87 per 
cent. 

“It appears, from the above, how great a part of the system 
of insurance against accidents must remain indefinite.” 


FRENCH SHIPBROKERAGE REGULATIONS. 


Sir J. A. Crowe, Her Majesty’s Commercial Attaché at Paris, 
in a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 20th June, says :— 
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* A circular of the Minister of Commerce was issued to the 
directors of Customs and French ports on the 28th of August 
1886, requiring those officers to allow consignees of ships to 
report their vessels without the intervention of brokers; but 
shortly after the distribution of that circular, its effect was 
suspended in order that the question might be referred to the 
Council of State. 

“Tn the meanwhile cases come periodically before the French 
courts, in which the law is interpreted in the sense of the circular 
of August 28th, 1886, and I have the honour to enclose a 
judgment of the Court of Cassation delivered on the 9th of last 
May in which the right of consignees of ships is again affirmed.” 


REGISTRATION OF FOREIGNERS IN ALGERIA. 


Mr. E. H. Egerton, Her Majesty’s Minister at Paris, in a 
despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 25th June, encloses 
copy of a decree of the French President, published in the 
Journal Officiel of the 25th June, providing for the registration 
of foreigners in Algeria, 

The decree sets forth that every foreigner arriving in Algeria 
must within a period of three days from the time of his arrival 
make to the mayor of the commune where he intends to reside, a 
declaration giving the following particulars :— 

1. His name and Christian names and those of his father and 
mother. 

2. His nationality. 

3. The place and date of his birth. 

4. His last place of residence. 

5. His profession or means of livelihagd. 

6. The name, age, and the nationality of his wife and younger 
children when he is accompanied by them. 

He must produce any corroborative evidence in support of his 
declaration. If he does not possess this evidence, the mayor may, 
with the consent of the prefet of the department, grant him an 
extension of time to produce it. 

In the case of foreigners wintering in Algeria this formality 
will be dispensed with. 


THe JEREZ WINE Harvest, 


The following particulars respecting the Jerez vintage are 
a from a recent report by Her Majesty’s Consul at 
adiz :-— 

“T am indebted to Mr. Vice-Consul Davies of Jerez for the 
following report on the vintage of 1889. The favourable 
prognostications as to the result of the 1889 Jerez vintage, 
previous to the gathering of the grapes, were unfortunately not 
verified, owing to the wet weather which set in very soon after the 
commencement of the vintage operations. The fine weather 
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which had prevailed for some months previous to September had 
brought the grapes to a state of perfect ripeness (dispelling at the 
same time the much dreaded mildew), but the effect of the rain 
on the mature fruit caused it rapidly to rot, the result being that 
the ‘ mosto,” or young wine, has proved of very infcrior quality, 
the greatest portion of the yield having been sent to the still and 
converted into either cognac or tie stronger wine spirit. The 
remarks also apply generally to the crops of the neighbouring 
districts of San Lucar and Port St. Mary. The quantity of 
mosto’ produced in this district may be estimated at about 
3,600,000 gallons, or 900,000 gallons less than in 1888. This 
deficiency, combined with the poor quality, has caused a decided 
rise in the value of the cheaper descriptions of sherry, the stocks 
of which have been greatly reduced of late, not only by the large 
exportation to France, but also by the comparatively new cognac 
industry which has now assumed large proportions, and conse- 
quently relieves the market of a considerable quantity of the 
produce of each vintage. Whilst on this subject it may be 
mentioned that this pure Spanish grape cognac has met with 
general acceptation in the markets of Europe, owing to its 
wholesomeness, genuineness, and fine flavour, and there is no 
Joubt that it competes most successfully with cther cognacs of 
doubtful origin and composition. Portable stills are being dis- 
tributed amongst the vineyards of this district by an influential 
and wealthy company recently formed, and an increased amount 
of capital is yearly being invested in this new branch of Jerez 
commerce. The Jerez shipments during the past year have 
amounted to about 3,700,000 gallons, or about the same quantity 
as in 1888. 

“No official statistics are available here showing the various 
destinations of these wines. Trade with South Anmierica seems to 
have developed considerably. France still takes the largest 
quantity of young wines from this market, and England the 
greater proportion of medium and fine wines.”—(No.5714, Foreign 
Office Annual Series.) 


ConpDITION OF MINERS IN HuNGARY. 


Her Majesty’s Consul-General at Buda-Pesth says that the 
wages paid in metal mines in Hungary are less than 1n coal mines, 
as the former lie -generally near populated districts, being an old 
established industry, and therefore it is easier to obtain the 
necessary labour.’ The coal mines, on the other hand, lie in more 
deserted places, and many of the miners are engaged from other 
districts and from abroad, and consequently the wages are higher. 
In metal mines the average daily wage for adults is 1s. 4d. to 
1s. 6d.; for boys, from 4d. to 8d.; and for women, from 6d. to ls. 
The average daily wage of the temporary hands is for adults, 1s. 
to ls, 4d.; for boys, 4d. to 8d.; and for women, 6d. to 8d. In 
some cases, indeed, the daily wage for adults rises to 2s, and falls 
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occasionally to 6d.; but the above may be taken as the average. 
In coal mines the average daily wage for permanent adult hands 
is 2s. to 2s. 6d.; for boys, 10d. to 1s. 2d.; and for women 83d. to 
10d. For temporary hands the wages are for adults, 1s. to 1s. 4d. ; 
and for women, 10d. In iron mines the average daily wage is for 
adults, 1s. 4d. to 2s.; for boys, 4d. to 6d.; and for women, 8d. 
In metal mines it is said work is not often done at night, but 
when necessary the 24 hours are divided into three shifts of eight 
hours each ; the first shift working from 4 a.m. to noon, the second 
from noon to 8 p.m. and the third from 8 p.m. to 4am. In 
some of the newer metal mines the working day is of 12 hours, 
from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., with a rest of an hour or two. In some 
mines there is another arrangement, 48 hours’ work being per- 
formed in the week. In those cases the miners commence work 
on Monday at noon, and work off the 48 hours with six hours on 
and six hours off alternately. In other mines there are twoéhifts, 
one from 6am. to 2 p.m., and another from 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
In the coal mines, work is generally carried on both day and 
night ; and there are usually two shifts, one from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
and the other from 6 p.m. to 6 a.m. with a rest of an hour or two. 
In the coal mines of the Hungarian State Railway a shift works 
eight hours under ground and 12 hours abuve ground. In the 
former case the shifts work from 4 a.m. to noon, from noon to 
8 p.m., and from 8 p.m. to 4 a.m.,in the latter case from 6 a.m, 
to5pm. The mines of the Danube Navigation Company have 
shifts working in the mines from 6 a.m. to 2 p.m., from 2 p.m. to 
10 p.m., and from 10 p.m. to 6 a.m., and from 6 a.m. to 4 p.in. 
above ground. In the iron mines night-work, unless in cases of 
very pressing necessity, is not customary, and the day’s work is 
ordinarily from 6 a.m, to 6 p.m. 

The miners have benefit societies which are of ancient origin, 
but whose regulations have been adapted to modern requirements. 

In the smaller mines the tools, lights, and blasting material are 
supplied gratis to the miner. In the larger mines the tools are 
also given gratis, but the miner pays a small sum for wear and 
tear; the lights and blasting material are sold to the miner at 
cost price, which is deducted from his wages. The object of this 
is to induce economy in the use of the material. At the coal 
mines, and at the larger mining undertakings, it is customary for 
the proprietors or company to build dwellings for the miners. The 
rent paid for these dwellings by miners varies, but the gencral 
rule seems to be that the annual rent is about 1/. sterling for the 
smallest dwellings. The rents paid by the miners of the Danube 
Steam Navigation Company run from 2s. 6d. to 8s. 4d. monthly, 
according to the size of the dwelling. The workmen provide their 
own food, either purchasing it from the co-operative stores where 
they exist, or in the ordinary way. Some mining companies 
furnish food at cost price; and in some metal mines bacon is 
supplied gratis during work, as it is supposed to be a preservative 
against arsenic poisoning. It is said that strikes are very rare; 
and when they do occur, as was the case in one or two places in 
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the years 1875, 1880, and 1887, the agitation was created at 
the instigation of imported foreign workmen. In every case the 
strikes were of very short duration—(No. 710, Foreign Office 
Annual Series.) 


HunGARIAN RaAILWays 


Her Majesty’s Consul-General at Buda-Pesth says that the year 
1889 will be noteworthy in the history of Hungarian railways, as it 
witnessed the introduction of the zone tariff on all the Hungarian 
State Railways. He states that he has on former occasions reported 
on this subject, so that it is needless te go into details beyond 
mentioning that since the introduction of the new cheap traffic 
on August Ist, 1889, to December 31st, 1889, the passenger traffic 
increased by over 3,000,000 persons, and the gross receipts by 
over 50,000/. As the total number of passengers annually carried 
by Hungarian railways has not hitherto exceeded 15,500,000, 
the large increase in five months is remarkable, and would 
appear to be of good augury for the permanent success of the 
new system. It is said that no extra expense has been incurred ; 
and in fact that economies have been effected in the ticket-issuing 
department, owing to the facilities now afforded of obtaining 
tickets at post offices and other places in towns. Be this as it 
may, it is natural to anticipate that a large annual increase in the 
number of passengers will necessitate some augmentation of the 
rolling stock, and cause more wear and tear. The only serious 
complaint which is heard against the new tariff is in regard 
to the discomfort caused by the overcrowding of trains ; and unless 
measures are taken to remedy this grievance, it will eventually 
become a real inconvenience. The number of miles of railway 
open to traffic in 1889 was 6,570, of which 4,415 were either 
owned by Government, or under direct Government control. In 
1888 the number of locomotives was 1,612, of passenger carriages 
2,776, and wf goods waggons 34,299, The nominal value of 
shares issued, priority obligations included, was 84,733,574, and 
the capital expended was 71,712,9191—(No. 710, Foreign Office 
Annual Series.) 


British TRADE IN WOOLLENS WITH BEyROUT. 


The Acting British Consul-General at Beyrout says in his last 
report that the import of woollens from Great Britain is, according 
to the report of 1888, largely on the increase ; but it was probably 
considerably under-estimated in that year. Still, British woollen 
goods have a firm footing in Beyrout on account of their cheap- 
ness, and it may be expected that they will come to the front 
still more, as cheapness is the greatest desideratum in this country, 
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quality being altogether a secondary object. France, Austria, 
and Germany, therefore, which import a higher class of woollen 
goods, are falling into the rear, and the value of their united 
imports may amount to about 45 per cent. of the total. French 
woollen goods are of far too high a quality to find a ready sale in 
this country, and are imported in smaller quantities every year. 
Germany still makes headway with flannels, but is losing in 
cloth—Austrian cloth being cheaper. Austria has a monopoly 
of fezzes, and is increasing its imports of cloth; but,on the whole, 
Austrian woollen imports are falling off in value. British woollens, 
also, though increasing in volume, do not increase proportionately 
in value.—(No. 720, Foreign Office Annual Series.) 


Iron AND STEEL PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATEs. 


Her Majesty's Consul at Philadelphia states that changes and 
new enterprises in the iron trade of the United States during the 
past two years have been numerous. The low prices for many 
iron and steel products of 1888 and the first six months of 1889 
did not affect the activity in the trade and the extension of 
facilities for the manufacture of iron and steel in all forms. The 
erection of blast furnaces in the Southern States, and of steel 
works in the Northern States, continued from month to month. 
In November 1889 there were 575 blast furnaces in active 
operation or in process of construction. The charcoal furnaces 
and the anthracite furnaces are gradually decreasing, while the 
bituminous and coke furnaces are on the increase. The annual 
capacity of the 575 completed furnaces in November 1889 was 
13,168,233 net tons, and the aggregate capacity of all the blast 
furnaces throughout the United States at the close of 1889 is 
not only much larger than it was two years ago, but the average 
capacity is also much larger. In November 1889 the average 
capacity was 22,901 net tons per annum, or 440 net tons per week. 

The rolling mills and steel works are enumerated at 445 
completed rolling mills and steel works in the United States, 
November 1889, with 11 building. In the two years 1888 
and 1889, 39 new rolling mills and steel works were built and 27 
abandoned, leaving a net gain of 12. Of the 39 new enterprises 
completed in the last two years many of them embraced works 
for the manufacture of steel by either the Bessemer or the open 
hearth process. 

The rolling mill capacity numbered 4,914 in November 1889 ; 
the heating furnaces numbered 2,733 ;‘the number of trains of 
rolls 1,510; the annual capacity of the rolling mills in finished 
iron and steel 9,215,000 tons ; the number of rolling mills manu- 
facturing cut nails and spikes was 75, with 6,066 nail machines. 

The Standard Bessemer Steel Works in November 1889 
throughout the United States numbered 41, completed with 88 
converters, with no new plants in course of erection. The annual 
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ingot capacity of the completed and building Standard Bessemer 
Steel Works was 5,600,000 tons, Clappe-Griffiths and Robert 
Bessemer plants both being excluded. 

The Clappe-Griffiths steel industry in this country has made no 
progress in the last two years ; indeed, it has slightly retrograded. 
In November 1889 there were only eight completed plants, 
containing in all 14 converters, with an annual ingot capacity 
of 200,000. 

The Robert-Bessemer steel process was introduced into this 
country within the past two years from France. It is a modifica- 
tion of the Bessemer process, and in November 1889 seven 
completed plants were in activity, containing 11 converters, with 
three in course of erection, and one plant in course of erection. 
All converters operated by this new method are of small capacity, 
used in making castings and for miscellaneous purposes. ; 

The open-hearth steel industry continues in favourable pro- 
gress. In November 1889 the number of completed open- 
hearth furnaces was 116, with 23 furnaces building, and a number 
previously built were remodelled and enlarged. The annual 
capacity of the open-hearth furnaces completed in November 
1889 is estimated at 1,000,000 net tons of ingots, and of the 23 
furnaces then in course of erection 200,000, showing a total 
capacity of 1,200,000 tons, against 815,000 tons in 1887. 

The Crucible Steel Works has been practically stationary for 
a number of years, owing to competition of steel made by other 
methods. In November 1889 there were 43 completed crucible 
steel works, containing 3,378 pots, and three plants building to 
contain 150 pots. 

Basic Bessemer steel has not so far been made in this country, 
except experimentally. In Pennsylvania two works are making 
very soft basic open-hearth steel. 

Pig iron is now made in 24 States; rolling mills are found in 
28 States and one territory; cut nails are made in 15 States; 
wire nails in 13; Bessemer steel in 11; Clappe-Griffiths steel in 
three ; Robert-Bessemer steel in five; open-hearth steel in 11; 
crucible steel in 11; iron ore forges in five ; and pig-iron scrap 
bloomaries in five States. Natural gas as fuel is used in 104 
rolling mills and steel works, but the annual increase has been 
very light. During the past year there has been much interrup- 
tion to its use at many iron and steel works, caused by an 
inadequate supply, and some manufacturers are contemplating a 
return to the use of coal entirely.—(No. 731, Foreign Office 
Annual Series.) 


Mexican Lanp SALEs. 


The following is a copy of a notice issued from the Forei 
Office on the 13th June:— | 

Her Majesty’s Consul in Mexico reports that the right of the 
company called “La Mexicana Compania Europea de Minas y 
Terrenos to sell certain lands in Lower California, Mexico, is 
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disputed. ‘The Consul, without expressing any opinion on the 
case, thinks it well that the public should know that the matter is 
before the courts, as the lands in question may be offered for sale 
in London. 


SHIPMENT OF DamaGep GRAIN AT ROSARIO. 


The following is an extract from a report by the British Vice- 
Consul at Rosario to the Consul at Buenos Ayres, dated April 22nd, 
on the subject of the shipment of damaged grain at Rosario :— 

“The wheat and maize crops are this year so exceptionally 
large that storage and railway transportation are quite inadequate 
to deal with it. Owing to heavy rains, large quantities of 
grain in bags, lying exposed to the weather at various stations 
of some of the railways, waiting opportunity to be trans- 
ported to this city, have been damaged. As I have observed 
that quantities of wet grain, not unfrequently in fermentation, 
after being spread out to dry, and sometimes mixed with 
undamaged grain, is put into new bags and shipped as if in 
sound and good condition, I consider it my duty to report 
these facts in order that such steps may be taken as you may 
deem necessary for the pretection of those whom it may concern 
at port of destination.” 


REGULATIONS FOR THE GUIDANCE OF EMIGRANTS TO THE 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


Her Majesty’s Minister at Buenos Ayres, in a report to the 
Foreign Office, forwards a translation of the official regulations 
respecting the division of lands in the Yerna colony for the 
guidance of agricultural immigrants. The following is the text of 
the translation in question :— 

The measurement and division into farm lots of the lands which 
form the Yerna colony, on the bank of the Rio Uruguay, in the 
province of Entre Rios, and the inspector, Don Patricio Texo, 
having reported that many of the lots are already wired in and 
provided with the necessary hut and well, free of cost, and that in 
a short time a considerably larger nuniber will be in this condition, 
and considering that the law, No. 2,419, of November 10th, 1888, 
ordered that the lands of Yerna should be divided into farm lots, 
which should be allotted to families of agricultural immigrants, 
long terms being granted for payment; that Article 3 of the same 
law prescribes that in no case shall the said farm lots be allotted 
for a sum greater than the cost price; that this, with all the 
buildings, amounts to 57 dols., national money of the legal 
currency, per hectare, a price extremely low, considering their 
value and the actual price of land in the same province of a 
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similar kind to that of Yerna; that in the eaid colony a town has 
been traced out, plans for the construction of public buildings 
completed, and a concession granted for a tramway which shall 
traverse it in all directions; that the great interest taken in the 
Yerna colony, especially among agriculturists, not only on account 
of the quality of the land, but also owing to its position on the 
Rio Uruguay, obliges the Government to take care that the 
possessors of the farm lots should be families inured to labour, ot 
good habits and customs, and possessed of the means necessary 
for devoting themselves at once to the cultivation of the soil. 

The Vice-President of the Republic, in exercise of the executive 
power, decrees :— 

Article 1. That the price of the farm lots of the Yerna colony 
shall be fixed at 57 dols., national money of the legal currency, 
per hectare; the wire fencing and house being included in the 
area of each one. 

Article 2. The Commission of Lands and Colonies will receive 
the applications of the heads of families of agricultural immigrants, 
who must prove: (1.) Their quality of immigrants and _ their 
mora! character. (2.) That they are agriculturists. (3.) That 
they possess iu ready money a capital of at least 500 dols., 
national money of the legal currency, for the purchase of farming 
implements and seeds. 

Article 3. The term for payment of the price of each farm lot 
of 100 hectares shall be 10 years, the amount to be paid in eight 
parts, commencing from the beginning of the third year. The 
possessor shall give bonds with his signature alone, to which shall 
be added interest at the rate of 8 per cent. 

Article 4. The Land Commission, when once the bonds are 
signed, shall give to the person interested a legal document setting 
forth the acquisition, and when the last quota has been paid the 
title deeds of proprietorship shall be granted by the Government 
notary. 

Article 5. The same shall be done if the person interested 
should desire to complete the payment in ready money, but only 
after he shall have cultivated the farm lot for a year. 

Article 6. On the presentation of the document declaring 
acquisition, the inspector of the colony will put the person 
interested in possession—(No. 165, Foreign Office Miscellaneous 
Series.) 
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IX.—_MISCELLANEOUS TRADE NOTICES 


TRADE BETWEEN Russia AND Cuina.—The Russian Graj- 
danine reviews the last report of the trade of Kiakhta, from 
which it appears that Russian commercial relations with the 
Celestial Empire by the land route have diminished in 1889 
compared with the two preceding years, especially 1887. There 
is observable a considerable decrease both in the imports and 
exports. 

The latter, by way of Kiakhta, were valued last year at 3°2 million 
roubles, of which 11 million was for Russian manufactured 
products and 1°6 million for the precious metals. Compared 
with 1888, the exports to China by this route have diminished by 
about two million roubles, and compared with 1887 by two and 
a half millions, which constitutes a difference at least of 44°5 
per cent. The exports in 1885 were valued at more than four 
and a half millions; in 1887, 5,839,361 roubles; and in 1889 
they only amounted to 3,243,292 roubles. 

Taking as a basis of comparison the year 1888, Russian exports 
have decreased under all heads, but principally as regards Russian 
manufactures, which were only exported to the extent of one-half 
of the previous year, 669,283 roubles as against 1,937,063 roubles, 
It is true that the exports of the latter in 1886 and in 1887 were 
not so large as in 1888, having been 984,262 roubles and 1,786,600 
roubles respectively. Nevertheless, those of 1889 have further 
diminished. ‘I'he same is the case with regard to food products 
(14,687 roubles against 21,623 roubles), raw materials, and 
partly manufactured articles (124,520 roubles against 135,501 
roubles), and furs (276,473 roubles against 280,174 roubles). 
These two figures relate to 1889 and 1888; if the exports of 
1889 were compared with those of 1887 the difference would be 
greater still. 

The Chinese imports into Russia vid Kiakhta have also 
diminished last year by 25 per cent., having been in 1888 
19} million roubles, and in 1889 14°6 millions only, The 
difference between the latter year and 1887, when the imports 
were valued at 11°8 million roubles, is still more marked. 

The principal article, tea, shows a very considerable diminution 
in 1889; its imports have been reduced by more than one-half 
if the year 1887 be taken as the basis of comparison. It is only 
the commodities of Mongolia destined for the ‘lrans-Balkalian 
territories, the government of Irkutsk, and other Siberian localities, 
which have remained at the same point or have developed to any 
extent. The imports of horned cattle from Mongolia in 1889 
were valued at 39,401 roubles, whilst in 1888 their value was 
only 28,595 roubles; a slight diminution is, however, to be 
noted for sheep and butter. 
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China has supplied Russia by this route with very little silk, 
to the value of 1,335 roubles only, whilst in 1887 the value 
under this head was 8,289 roubles. Skins from Mongolia 
amounted to 128,000 roubles, which, compared with the value 
for the preceding year, denotes a diminution of 37,000 roubles. 

Per contra, there has been a slight increase in the Chinese 
importation of tea and of manufactured products destined for 
Siberia, 1,847,823 roubles against 1,811,354 roubles for the 
preceding year. 


Russian Coat Suppiies.—The Levant Herald for the 20th 
June, in an article respecting the coal supplies of Russia, 
says :— 

A very interesting article appeared in La Russie Commerciale 
of the 21st ultimo as to the coal-producing capacities of Russia, 
in which it is averred that that country has the richest coal 
deposits of the world. According to calculations made by 
Professor Mondeleiew, the superficial area of the land occupied 
by coal beds in the Donetz basin alone amounts to about 
30,000 square kilometres. If the capacity of these deposits is put 
at 50 million pouds per square kilometre, the total supply of 
coal easily worked, reaches 1,500,000,000,000 pouds, equal to 
the world’s consumption for 50 years, This refers only to super- 
ficial beds and not to deeper deposits which have not yet been 
exploited, and which promise still greater richness. Notwith- 
standing the natural resources of the Empire, there are imported 
annually about 107 million pouds of coal, of which 85 millions are 
of British origin, 19 millions German, and more than two millions 
Austro-Hungarian, besides which large quantities of wood are 
used as fuel, both for manufacturing and domestic purposes. 
This our contemporary attributes to the fact that production is not 
keeping pace with consumption, because it points out that high 
import duties have not operated to replace the foreign product 
by the Russian, the former, even at a much higher price, still 
finding its market. Means of transport have something to do 
with this “ because at first sight,” we are quoting from the source 
we have mentioned, “ it would seem that we should not only easily 
* supplant British coal on our markets, but also compete with it 
* abroad. Our coal fields embrace a surface much larger than 
* that of England, and it is more easily worked because we need 
* only extract the top coal, whereas England, which has already 
*¢ exhausted its superficial beds, is now obliged to pierce deeper 
* and deeper. In England the rent of the soil is higher than in 
** Russia, as well as wages.” Comparison in detail of wages 
works out very favourably to Russia, but whereas the “ English 
“ miner will extract 303 tons per annum, the Russian miner can, 
“ with his inferior means of working, only extract 160 in the 
“ same period. The ‘spot’ price per poud of coal is therefore 
“ approximately the same in the two countries. In spite of the 
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“ distance to be traversed, and-an import duty which has to be 
“ paid in gold, England is able to sell her coal at St. Petersburg 
“ tor 15 copecks per poud, and at Moscow for 18 copecks ; 
“ whereas Donetz coal. costs 18 copecks at Moscow, and would 
“ cost, if sent, 25 copecks at St. Petersburg.” This position is 
attributed to the want of proper facilities of cheap transport, and 
applies equally to the position in Southern Russia where foreign 
coal has been fetching high prices, while the Donetz stores have 
been full, unable to be utilised in the absence of ready means of 
transportation. We find no mention made in this review of the 
Russian ceal resources of the qualities of the latter in contrast 
with the British product, a point which, if taken into considera- 
tion, may possibly have enabled the writer to attribute the slow 
progress of the native article to other than the temporary want of 
facilities for transfer to consuming centres. 


Rattway Trarric 1n Russta.—The Journal de St. Péters- 
bourg for the 25th May (6th June) says that the State and private 
railway companies of Russia in the period comprised between the 
[st January and the 3lst March carried 7,198,241 passengers, 
349,094 soldiers, 2,385,458 pouds of merchandise by fast train 
and 719,777,832 pouds of merchandise by slow train. The gross 
receipts for these three months amounted to 52,453,677 roubles. 


Baku Prerroteum Trape.—Official statistics published by 
the Russian Ministry of Finance show, says the Levant Herald 
for the 20th June last, that in the first quarter of this year the 
total shipments abroad of petroleum and its products derived 
therefrom, from the Baku district, amounted to 12,733,432 pouds, 
against 9,512,547 pouds during the corresponding period of 1889, 
the increase being therefore 3,220,885 pouds, or over 30 per cent. 
In these totals refined petroleum figured for 9,413,281 pouds in 
1890, and 7,917,268 pouds in 1889, or an increase of 1,496,013 
pouds, being about 20 per cent. During the same time 17,431,476 
pouds of petroleum of all kinds, 2,018,635 pouds refined and 
14,041,242 pouds residual products, were despatched to European 
Russian markets; whereas in the same period last year this 
movement amounted only to 7,617,073 pouds, of which 980,867 
pouds refined petroleum, and 6,106,108 pouds residual products. 
To the Transcaucasus 773,754 pouds of petroleum of all kinds 
were also sent, against 477,453 pouds in the first quarter of 1889, 
residual products accounting for 758,206 pouds this year, and 
470,104 pouds last year. The quantity of naphtha extracted and 
supplied to the factories during the quarter reached 52,744,124 
pouds, compared with 34,985,713 pouds in 1889, the difference in 
favour of the present year being 17,758,411 pouds, or more than 
50 per cent. 
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French Exurpition at Moscow.—The Journal de la 
Chambre de Commerce de Constantinople says that the Emperor of 
Russia, on the proposition of M. Vichnegradsky, Minister of 
Finance, and the favourable report of M. de Giers, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, signed on the 2nd May a ukase authorising the 
organisation of a French exhibition at Moscow, and conceding 
the buildings, the property of the Crown, which served for the 
large local exhibition of 1882. 

These buildings, admirably situated, comprise a closed and 
covered area of 40,000 metres; a garden of 20,000 metres and 
eight courts, each 1,000 metres, separating the eight paviliors of 
the central palace. 


Petrotium INpustry.— Bradstreet’s for the 
31st May has the following :— 

Although still of very moderate proportions, and but little heard 
of outside of Austria, the petroleum industry of western Galicia 
is said to be older than the Pennsylvania industry by nearly ten 
years. The advance in the world’s markets of the American 
product and the extraordinary growth of the supply acted as a 
discouraging feature in the development of the Austrian deposits 
just as the use of petroleum as an illuminating material began to 
be understood there. A State investigation, made public in 1880, 
according to a writer in the Vienna Neue Freie Presse, showed 
that the Galician oil-producing region embraces almost the whole 
northern slope of the Carpathian Alps from New Sandec to the 
Bukowina, and is of far greater extent than that of Pennsylvania. 
The strata are pretty regular, and the surface indications of the 
presence of oil are well marked. Two American explorers, 
Messrs. Macgarvey and Berghiem, who discarded the old methods 
of trenching and adopted the most modern American tools for 
boring, seem to have met with considerable success, and to have 
trained the native workmen till they are in every way capable of 
carrying on the work on the most approved lines; but in spite of 
this capital seems to have fought shy of the industry, and only some 
small works, but nothing on any large scale, has been attempted. 
The quality of the oil raised in Galicia varies with the strata 
containing it, 


GERMAN CHAMBERS OF ComMERCE.—The German National 
Zeitung states that the Imperial administration has now under 
consideration a scheme for the formation of German Chambers of 
Commerce in foreign countries. The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
intends to establish, in the first place, Chambers of Commerce 
in the principal commercial centres, and particularly in Rotterdam, 
Antwerp, Paris, London, Zurich, Milan, Budapest, Odessa, Riga, 
and eventually at Salonica and New York. 
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Wine Propuction WortTempure IN 1889. — The 
French Consul at Stuttgart, in a note on the yield of the wines 
of Wurtemburg in 1889, says :— ; 

According to returns received at the Statistical Bureau the 
number of hectares devoted to the culture of the vine in 1889 
was 18,270, which have yielded 290,976 hectolitres of wine, or 
an average of 15°93 per hectare. In 1888 the total yield was 
453,354 hectolitree, and the average per hectare 24°78. 

There were sold 186,448 hectolitres (64 per cent. of the total 
crop), which produced 8,118,967 marks (the mark may be taken 
as equivalent to one shilling), or an average price of 43 marks 
55 pfennigs per hectolitre. In 1888 the average price was 
23 marks 85 pfennigs. 

The value of the total crop was estimated at 12,672,005 marks. 
It was valued in the preceding year at 10,817,263 marks. 

The quality of the wine leaves much to be desired, and the 
relatively high price which it has attained this year is owing to 
the small quantity crop as well as to the complete want of cider 
fruits. 


Co-oPpERATIVE Societies IN FrRaNncE.—According to the 
Economiste Francais, the French Consultative Chamber of 
Co-operative Producing Societies lately invited to a banquet a 
large number of the members of working-men associations, 
senators, deputies, municipal councillors, in order to mark the 
progress made by producing societies during the last few years. 

This Cousultative Chamber was established in 1833. It 
comprised at that period 15 affiliated societies. To-day the 
number has increased to 20. These are carriage-makers, 
carpet-makers, the coach-makers and wheelwrights association, 
the united cement-makers, file-workers, working tailors, lace 
workers, stonemasons, Parisian working joiners, modern lighting, 
house-painters, workers in parquetry, carpenters, bricklayers, 
Villette carpenters, Seine joiners, sawmakers, moulders, and 
excavators. 

There are other independent chambers; for example, 15 
eoach-makers co-operative societies, and 20 other associations, 
among which is included the association of workers in jewellery, 
the oldest working-men’s co-operative society. There are also 
the makers of musical instruments, piano-makers, the society of 
spectacle-makers, &e. 

There are several societies which have less than 10 associates. 
The most important are the carpenters of Villette, with 186 
members, having a capital of 100,000 francs. The united tin- 
plate woikers have 102 shareholders, and 125,000 francs capital. 
The tailors constitute 158 members, having 115,000 francs cf 
capital deposited. The makers of musical instruments have 
35 associates, with 153,000 francs. The association of file. 
workers, founded in 1848, has 22 associates and 155,000 francs 
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capital. Lastly, the important society of spectacle-makers 
possesses no less than 1,700,000 francs of capital deposited by 
110 members. 


NATURALISATION IN France.—The Journal de la Société de 
Statistique de Paris for the month of April publishes the following 
statistics of naturalisation in France :— 

From the 26th June to the 31st December 1889, first period of 
the application of the new law, there were 2,223 naturatisations, a 
figure much larger than that resulting from the application of 
former legislation. During the same period the number of 
admissions & domicile, which was 2,152 before the 26th June, has 
fallen to 471, a large number of those who would have solicited 
this step having become naturalised. 

From the point of view of social condition of the 2,223 
naturalised, there were 91 independent persons, 142 following the 
liberal professions, 389 manufacturers or merchants, 324 employed 
in trade or in the various administrations, 884 skilled workmen, 
713 of whom are engaged in minor branches of industry, and 
171 only in the large works, in building yards or mines. There 
were 42 agricultural labourers and 61 sea fishermen, almost all on 
the shores of the Mediterranean. 

As regards country of origin, not taking into account those 
coming from Alsace and Lorraine, who form the greatest number of 
those naturalised, Italy gives the highest figure (563). Then come 
463 Belgians or Luxemburgians, 91 Swiss, &c. It should be added 
that the proportion of foreigners established in France and who 
become French by way of declaration is on the contrary in favour 
of the Belgians, and that since the important decree rendered by 
the Court of Appeal, 7th December 1883. : 

Comparing for each nationality the number of men naturalised 
with that of the male residents (statistics for 1886) the Sclavonic 
race gives the highest proportion, then successively Austria- 
Hungary, Greece, and the Scandinavian States. The countries 
contingent to Franée give, on the contrary, a very small pro- 
portion: Switzerland 2°0 per 1,000 residents, Belgium 1°7 per 
1,000, Spain 0°5 per 1,000 (21 naturalisations only in 1889). 

As regards declarations to obtain the qualifications of French 
citizens, the seal office have obtained the following figures: 
declarations with a view to obtaining the qualifications of French 
citizens ; first, made before mayors before the law of the 26th 
June 1889, 3,971; second, made before mayors since the law 
of the 26th June 1889, but before the decree of the 13th August 
1889, 17; third, made before justices cf the peace since the 
decree of the 13th August and registered before the lst January 
of the present year, 173: total 4,161. 

Adding the figures given above (not including those for children, 
minors, of persons naturalised) the following totals are found: 
become French by decree, 6,623; become French by virtue of 
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declarations verified at the Ministry of Justice, 4,161; total, 
10,784. 

Naturalisations in the Colonies——The law of the 26th June 
1889 is applicable to Algeria. The number of foreigners born 
in Algeria and who at present inhabit one of the three provinces 
is estimated at about 100,000. In virtue of the new law, their 
children born in Algeria are henceforth irrevocably French. 

In 1889, the number naturalised, including 31 natives admitted 
to the privileges of citizenship, was 1,546 persons. Of the 1,318 
men naturalised, not including the native mussulmans, 504 belong 
to the army and 814 to the civil population. 

Of the 814 belonging to the civil population, 517 were 
bachelors, 175 were born in Africa, 639 outside Africa. There 
were 438 Italians, 104 Spaniards, 38 Maltese. The province 
of Constantine gives 334 naturalisations, Algiers 281, Oran 199. 
The proportion is in inverse ratio to the number of foreigners 
residing in the three departments. The occupations followed by 
the 814 persons of the civil population naturalised are as 
follows :— 

Agriculture, trade, industry, 257; sea, fishery, 406; various 
employments, 121; liberal professions, 12; property holders and 
independent persons, one-fourth of the natives admitted to the 
privileges of citizenship, belong to the liberal professions. The 
remainder is divided about equally between the public professions, 
army, agriculture, or trade. 

In Tunis, the number of naturalisations was 47. It was 43 for 
Indo-China. 


EsTaBLIsHMENT OF Coat at Capiz—The Moniteur 
Officiel du Commerce says, that a royal order, dated tho 29th April, 
provides for the establishment at Cadiz of floating entrep6ts for 
coal intended for the consumption of war and trading vessels. 
The following are the chief stipulations of this royal order, it 
being observed that merchandise other than mineral coal and coke 
is not admitted into the floating entrepdts. 

The entry into the same floating depdt of native and foreign 
coals is prohibited. Mineral coal and coke are only admitted 
there. 

Coals destined for these entrepdts pay the same duties as coals 
discharged on land. For this purpose the provisions of the law 
in force regarding import consignments is to be complied with. 

On exportation of coals from these entrepdts the rules appli- 
cable to the coasting and export trade are to be complied with.; ~ 

The introduction and retention within the floating depdts of 
goods other than coal and coke coming from foreign countries and 
liable to extraordinary Customs or transit duties will be con- 
sidered as fraudulent, and punishable in consequence with the 
penalties provided by the Customs ordinances, 
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Tre Porutation or Greece.—The Belgian Consul at 
Athens in his last report has the following with regard to the 
of Greece :— 

he census of 1879 gave the population of the entire kingdom 
at 1,648,587. To this should be added the population of Epirus, 
Thessaly, or 293,993 inhabitants; total, 1,942,580 inhabitants. 

In 1889 the census gave 2,187,208 inhabitants, or an increase 

in 10 years of 245,000, or about 13 per cent. 
- What is truly remarkable is the growth of the commune of 
Athens. It included in 1879 only 68,677 souls; at the present 
time it has 114,355. Pirzeus has increased from 21,618 to 34,569 
inhabitants, and Patras from 25,494 to 33,529. It is thus seen 
that it is those certres which are served by railways and regular 
steamships which progress the more rapidly. 


TrapE Turkey.—The Levant Herald for 
the 5th June publishes the following statement of a Turkish 
merchant as to the improvement of the trade and industry of 
Turkey :— 

“Tt is not the fault of the country that existing indusiries and 
many new ones do not flourish, Industry and intelligence is 
lacking among the population. Many Europeans send their sons 
out of the country whilst profitable and useful careers are open to 
them here. The wine trade which is, to a great extent, being 
developed by men who had no previous knowledge of the subject, 
offers a wide field for profitable enterprise. The trade in 
Erenkeui wines is growing rapidly. Messrs. Baker and Silley, 
who have recently engaged in that trade, have received orders 
from the Cape, from Jerusalem, and from Malta. Orders from 
England arrive almost daily. 

“ Other industries only need enterprise to make them grow in 
the same way. Turkey is quite capable of producing equally well 
all the fruits (apples, plums, peaches, &c.) from which California 
derives such riches. Different districts would have to be chosen 
for different fruits, and factories erected for preserving the fruit 
in the various ways. 

“Large sums leave the country annually to buy potatoes, 
whereas more than enough for the use of the population might be 
grown in the empire. If they will not grow on the lower levels, 
there are plenty of fertile uplands no further than Broussa 
suitable for potatoes. 

« By imitating the Swiss system, taking the herds up in the 
cool highlands during the summer mouths, butter could be made 
in Turkey with profit. Passing through the Caucasus Mountains, 
when I reached the higher levels, I met with the finest herds of 
cows I had ever seen; and I found that butter was made there, and 
despatched to all parts of Russia. Potatoes were also thrivin 
there at the same level, which was about the same as that of the 
plateaux of the Broussa Mountains. 
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“The question of security is an important one. Labour is 
cheap, and as regards other conditions connected with the 
government of the country, there are the same drawbacks as 
elsewhere, but scarcely to the same extent. Poultry could also 
be farmed here in the same way as it is in Bulgaria and elsewhere 
in the neighbourhood. The London and French markets receive 
large quantities of poultry annually from the Balkans, and Turkey 
might obtain a share of the trade and of the profits. Provided 
the sugar bounties were abolished, beetroot sugar could be manu- 
factured in many places, as beets grow freely ; but the bounties 
enable foreign manufacturers to sell their sugar for less than the 
prime cost, so that the trade in this country would have to be 
protected in the same way. 

* As an instance of what energy will do to open and develop . 
industry, I may mention what has been done recently in the 
carpet trade by introducing the designs which have increased the 
taste for Turkish carpets. During the last five or six years 
the produce has been almost doubled, and the trade is growing 
daily, although the absence of cheap communication hinders it to 
a great extent. 

“Tea is said to crow wild on the Broussa Mountains, and to be 
fit for use. I have seen it growing in the Caucasus, and there is 
no reason why it should not be cultivated in Turkey with profit. 
The one great drawback to enterprise of any kind is the want of 
railways ; the insecurity of some districts is also a deterrent ; but 
beyond that I know of nothing to prevent individual enterprise 
from opening up profitable branches of trade.” 


THe ConsTANTINOPLE CHAMBER OF CoMmMERCE. -— The 
Bulletin Mensuel, which is published by the Constantinople 
Chamber of Commerce, publishes in its last number a notice from 
the Chamber of Commerce, stating that it is desirous of securing 
correspondents in the Levant, in Russia, in Roumania, in 
Bulgaria, and elsewhere, so that it may publish in the Bulletin 
authoritative information, not merely regarding trade in Turkey, 
but of interest to commercial circles in the surrounding countries. 
It already prints communications from correspondents in Kirk 
Killissé, Philippopoli, Rastchuk, Salonica, Tonitche, Odessa, 
Janina, Livas, Alexandretta, Jaffa, Aleppo, and Mossoul. 


RatLways ServiA.—For some time past the Ottoman 
ress has been occupied with the project of extending the Timok 

alley Railway, which now serves for the transport of the Vrska- 
Tchouka coal, as far as Nisch. The Turquie calls the attention 
of its readers to the importance of this project, which would be a 
link in the shortest line between the Danube, beyond the Iron 
Gates, and Salonica. This line would be very useful for the 
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fertile regions of Knisjevatz and Zaitchar, which at present can 
find no market for their products, owing to lack of means of 
communication, and which could, by this railway, be placed in 
direct communication with the Danube and with the Nisch- 
Salonica Railway. 

As Bulgaria does not yet possess any: railway uniting the 
interior of the Principality with the Danubian ports, the 
Radonywatz-Nisch line would be sure of a very considerable 
transit traffic; it will bring to Sofia and into the interior of 
Bulgaria salt, petroleum, wood, colonial wares, and the numerous 
other articles imported up the Danube. It will be the head of 
a line of railways which will connect with the Lower Danube 
and with Salonica not merely Eastern Servia and Western 
Bulgaria, but also a great part of Roumania. It will become, 
for western industry, the line by which trade will penetrate the 
whole region of the Lower Danube. 


TrapdE oF JeEppan.—The port of Jeddah is still the most 
important in the Red Sea, although it has lost much of its trade 
since the opening of the Suez Canal and the evacuation of the 
Soudan. Formerly, as it was the only point of the Red Sea 
connected by steamer to the large lines of international trade, all 
the sailing vessels brought the produce of the neighbouring 
countries there. 

The Journal de la Chambre de Commerce de Constantinople says 
that the maritime movement of the port of Jeddah is chiefly 
effected by pilgrims. Thus in 1889 the number of pilgrims who 
disembarked at Jeddah and Yambo was 48,654. 

The general movement of the port of Jeddah in 1889 was as 
follows: English, 83 vessels with 117,127 tons; Egyptian, 
65 vessels with 38,799 tons; Austrian, 22 vessels with 31,173 
tons; Dutch, 16 vessels with 34,903 tons; Turkish, 16 vessels 
with 16,584 tons; Zanzibarian, 3 vessels with 3,132 tons; and 
German, 2 vessels with 2,800 tons. 

The export of hides gives rise to a very large trade. Besides 
the goods coming from Assyria, there is the product of 50,000 
sheep killed each year during the pilgrimage. ‘The greater part 
of the skins are sent to America, where they are esteemed for 
their fineness, 

Gum arabic, mother-o’-pearl, and coral are exported from 
Jeddah. Motber-o’-pearl is chiefly exported to Trieste and thence 
to Vienna, where it is made into buttons. A very small quantity 
is sent to Marseilles, 

The greater part of the products consumed in Hedjaz come 
from abroad. The common food is rice and wheat. The first 
comes from India and the second from Egypt. American petro- 
leum and a little Russian are used. 

The ships coming from the Persian Gulf bring large quantities 
of Persian carpets made at Chiraz and in the suburbs. This 
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article is little known in Europe, where only arrive carpets from 
the north of Persia, exported by way of Tauris, Batoum, or 
Trebizond. Very fine and substantial, they do not lose their 
brilliancy by age; their colours are not obtained by aniline 
which, since its introduction in the East, has spoiled the 
manufacture of the majority of Eastern carpets. 

Articles of French import are rare; they consist of glass and 
candles. The greater portion of the tissues sold in the bazaars 
come from England and India. Cloths come from Trieste. A 
light gauze from Trebizond or Bombay is used for making shirts. 
Furniture is made at Vienna, A few Singapore mats are used. 

The natives consume a very large quantity of spirits in order 
to overcome the effects of the climate. 

The vessels which go to the Persian Gulf load some sugar at 
Marseilles; but they do not unship at Jeddah, In Hedjaz it is 
said that French refined sugar is mixed with bones, and a com- 
moner sugar of which the crystals are clearer is preferred. The 
sugar consumed in the country comes from Egypt and Trieste. 
Grocers have a large quantity of preserves in boxes, the greater 
part coming from France. 


FIELD FoR CAPITAL IN THE Canary Istanps.—The Belgian 
Consul-General at Teneriffe indicates the following as enterprises 
in which capital may be profitably employed in the Canary 
Islands :-— 

Establishment of a steam tramway from St. Croix to Orotava. 

Electric lighting at St. Croix and Los Palmas. 

The establishment of general stores such as those on the Congo ; 
these establishments would be of considerable use in the Canary 
Islands. 

The cultivation of potatoes and tomatoes. This branch of 
culture has largely developed within the last few years. A hectare 
produces from 29,000 to 30,000 kilos. of tomatoes; the quintal 
of 46 kilos. is sold to the exporters from Teneriffe and Grand 
Canary at from 10 francs to 12°50 francs. The hectare yields 
therefore 8,000 francs. 

It is easy to estimate what a hectare produces, after deducting 
the costs of culture, packing, and shipping, for those persons who 
are both cultivators and shippers. 

Freight varies from 35 to 45 franes per ton, 

For potatoes, a hectare produces from 10,000 to 15,000 francs, 
according to the trouble taken in the culture and the prices in 
Europe (Paris, London, and Brussels) from January to May. 

The other industries which may be tried advantageously in the 
Canaries are :—~ 

The making of orange-flower water and of orange marmalade ; 
the culture of the pine-apple ; the preserving of tropical fruits, 
bananas, mangoes, guavas, &c. There are also numerous pistachio 
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trees at Gomére. This article, which produces mistic, and is 
making the fortune of the island of Chio, is not worked in the 
Canaries. 


CULTIVATION IN THE States.—Linen manu- 
facturing has never attained to any very great proportions in the 
United States, and though flax is raised largely for seed its 
production for fibre is small. Various agricultural and mercantile 
authorities have, says Bradstreet’s, given considerable attention 
of late to two questions which naturally result from this state of 
things. It is asked on one hand whether linen may not be 
manufactured more extensively in the United States, and on the 
other hand whether greater quantities of the fibre of flax may 
not be advantageously produced here. 

With regard to the latter question it is to be said that most 
authorities doubt the possibility of raising flax for fibre success- 
fully at present. The conditions of agriculture do not seem to 
encourage efforts in that direction, while it is held by many that 
in no part of the United States is the climate just what it should 
be for the raising of flax suitable for the finest linens. In an 
introduction to a work on the subject, recently published in 
Boston, J. R. Leeson, a well-known manufacturer, remarks that 
“ the farmer is asked to turn aside from the cultivation of hay, 
“ with an annual product of nearly $300,000,000; potatoes, 
“ exceeding $50,000,000, or cotton, with $300,000,000 or 
“ $400,000,000 worth, in order that he may supply $2,000,000 
“ worth of flax.” In more detail, Mr. Leeson says that the 
American farmer “wisely scatters his flax seed thinly, raises a 
“ seed crop without effort or special study, and markets the 
‘* product readily at a profit. He has more sunlight, more heat, 
‘and less moisture in the air than any flax-grower has. in the 
“ gountries where fibre chiefly is produced. He will do well to 
“ continue his self-appointed course, which takes into account 
« the meteorological conditions which surround him, leaving the 
“ growth of fibre to those who have experience, cheap labour, 
“ and a humid atmosphere to aid them.” It may be said here by 
way of explanation that it is impossible to produce good fibre and 
guod seed at the same time. 

Investigations made by the Agricultural Department point to 
the same conclusion as Mr. Leeson’s. A later summary of the 
obstacles to flax-raising for fibre appears in a pamphlet just 
submitted to Congress, in which the statement is made emphatically 
that “flax for linen manufacture is not produced here. Sample 
“ lots of American flax have been shipped to Ireland, and found 
“ to be entirely unsuitable for the manufacture of linen, as the 
“© fibre is so short that it will not work, and this shortness is due 
“ to the fast growth in this warm, dry climate.” Even the pro- 
duction of flax seed in the north-west is never equal to the 
immediate consumption, the imports annually being large. A 
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recent agricultural report points out two obstacles beside suitable 
climate to the development of a fibre-growing industry. Culti- 
vation of flax for use as fibre requires exceedingly careful methods 
of culture, harvesting, and subsequent treatment, in all of which 
particulars the acquisition of sufficient skill must be slow, and at 
the same time it. is doubtful whether the farmers of this country 
are ready to take the infinite pains exercised by the Belgians, for 
example. 

From resolutions passed a short time ago by the New England 
Shoe and Leather Association, whose members consume vast 
quantities of linen thread, it appears that the demand for threads 
of a high standard of quality for the high-speed sewing machines 
which are employed is imperative. Such thread, it is asserted, 
can be guaranteed only by manufacturers who “have the pick of 
the flax markets of the world.” Thread is made successfully 
in the United States from foreign flax, but not from domestic 
flax, because there is none, and, according to the opinions above 
outlined, never will be any. There is said to be only one factory 
in the country employed in making linens, and these are of a 
coarse description. Something is done at one or two points in 
the manufacture of ropes from domestic flax fibre. 


CoLorapo As A For AGRICULTURAL EmMIGRANTS.— 
The Belgian Consul at Denver, writing with regard to the 
agricultural prospects of Colorado says :— 

Agriculture has considerably developed, and may be classed, 
with the rearing of cattle, among the most lucrative industries. 

By reason of its importance and the advantages which Colorado 
offers, numerous emigrants have arrived here from all points of 
the United States and from different parts of the globe. 

At the time when Colorado became a State, its population was 
125,000 inhabitants ; in 1885 it was estimated at 223,900, and in 
1889 the census gave it as 400,000. 

The soil of the State is fertile over its whole extent and 
produces a large variety of vegetables, fruits, &c., and the best 
proof of the advantages which it offers to agriculture is the 
enormous sale of lands made by the Government Land Offices of 
the State during the last three years. 

In 1889 the sale of lands for agricultural purposes rose to 
2,630,032 acres. 

Competent engineers estimate that the extent of land workable 
and accessible to water in the State of Colorado is 54,000 square 
miles, or 34,560,000 acres. Of this immense area no more than 
two million acres are cultivated ; according to these data, it is easy 
to judge of the large field for cultivation offered to immigrants 
who wish to settle in this State. Formerly it was believed that 
the State of Colorado was sterile and arid except in a few 
favoured spots, but all these prejudices have disappeared since the 
establishment of the system of irrigation which has brought about 
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a complete revolution by making the elevated lands fertile. 
Independently of that, large reservoirs have been established 
where the surplus of the watercourses is stored. 

The height of the farms in the State varies between 3,500 and 
8,000 feet, and, as soon as the water comes into the farms, the 
crops become much superior to those of the wooded regions. 

Thus, for the culture of wheat, barley, oats, and rye, the soil 
and climate are preferable to those of many other countries, and 
the grains are heavier, better nourished, and more fertile. The 
dry air of the country has a tendency to whiten the white grains 
and to define more clearly the colour of the seeds, 

The fruit trees such as pear, apple, peach, and other small 
fruits grow and develop rapidly. The potatoes grown are of a 
superior quality, and the different vegetables are also of a very 
good quality. 

The rearing of animals was some time ago confined to that of 
cattle; but more recéntly the attention of breeders has been 
devoted to the rearing of sheep, swine, and horses. It is esti- 
mated that there are 13 million head of cattle between ‘Texas 
and the English posgessions, of which 2 millions are reared in 
Colorado ; their approximative value is from 35 to 40 million 
dollars. 

There are at present 2 million sheep in the State; they belong 
to about 600 owners, who employ 2,400 to 2,500 persons. 

The production of wool of different qualities amounted last 
year to 10 million pounds. A large part of this article is bought 
at Denver, where there has lately been established a large wool 
warehouse, and the question is now being raised of erecting a 
wool mill. 


Mexican Peart Fisnertes.— The Belgian Bulletin du 
Musée Commercial for 31st May 1890 gives the following account 
of the Mexican pearl fisheries :— 

‘“‘ The fishery of pearl oysters is one of the main industries of 
Lower California, and it is capable of being widely developed. 
Up to the present the fishery has only been carried on on a large 
scale by a single firm, which sends to Europe every year pearls to a 
value of from 50,000 to 80,000 piastres, and mother-o’-pearl to a 
value of 25,000 piastres, The divers, who are usually Taquis Indians 
from Sonora, are paid in proportion with the results of their 
trade. The Mexican Government has lately authorised M. Carlos 
Quaglia to work, during 15 years, on the coast of Lower Cali- 
fornia as well as in the Gulf of Cortes, two zones which are said 
to be very rich in pearl oysters. One of these zones contains in 
length the space between the 22nd and the 24th degree of north 
latitude, the other extends between the 29th and the 24th degree. 
Their breadth is about five kilometres. 

* During the first three years the concessionary will pay as rent 
eight piastres per ton of oyster shells, and 10 piastres during the 
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succeeding years. M. Quaglix has undertaken, moreover, to yield 
to the Government two piastres per ton of shells during the first 
three years, and three piastres during the succeeding years. The 
total value of the pearls collected on the shores of Lower Cali- 
fornia is approximately 250,000/ sterling. This is the local 
value, but the price in the European market is at least three 
times as high. For pearls of an extraordinary beauty there is a 
still greater difference between the price in Lower California and 
the trade price; a pearl sold for 500 piastres at La Paz was 
bought in Paris for 25,000 franes. The profit lies not merely in 
the sale of the pearl, but in that of the mother-o’-pearl also. The 
most ordinary oyster is sold at La Paz for 8 or 12 centavos the 
pound ; it fetches 20 to 30 centavos the pound iv Europe. 

“ With the exception of the pearls of the Indies the Mexican 
pearls are considered the most beautiful in the world, as although 
they are small and irregular they are very lasting, and possess an 
exceptional Instre. It is said that on the shores of China and 
Japan the fishers take advantage of the moment when the oysters 
are open to place in their shells little yellow pearls which, some 
months later, are found incrusted in mother-o’-pearl, and are sold 
as veritable pearls. This species of fraud is at present unknown 
in Lower California. In 1884 a pearl of 28 carats was fished up, 
which was sold in Paris for nearly 100,000 francs. In 1883 a 
fisherman found two pearls, weighing together 76 carats, which 
he sold for 11,000 piastres. There are other cases of pearls sold 
for 8,000, 7,000, and 5,500 piastres. The white pearls are the 
most common; the brown, the black, and the rose-coloured are 
highly appreciated ; these last mentiuned are extremely rare. 

“It appears that the most beautiful Mexican pearl known to 
exist is in the Crown of Spain. It weighs 100 carats, and still 
preserves all its brilliancy, although it was fished up in the middle 
of the eighteenth century. Paris is the principal market for 

earls, and notwithstanding this, the trade there is very limited. 

t rests in the hands of a few houses only, all of whom have: 
agents at Ia Pazorat Mulegé. The average price of pearl or 
nacre oysters, on the spot where they are fished up, is from 10 to: 
12 piastres the quintal. This price is sufficient to pay the rent 
to the Government as well as all the expenses of working. All 
that remains is net profit, The pearl fishery is therefore an 
excellent business, and one likely to develep in Mexico. 


HENEQUEN PrRopucTION 1N YucATAN.—In the State of 


Yucatan, in consequence of stagnation in the henequen industry, 


owing to the conflicting interests of producers, the Mexican 
Financial Review reports the existence of distress amongst the 
poorer classes. The large profits obtained by the growing of 
henequen had induced landowners and others to neglect the pro- 
duction of cattle, wheat, and other primary necessaries of life, 
with the result that food supplies had been greatly enhanced in 
price to the inhabitants of that part of the Republic. 
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Of the 240,000 packages of henequen sent to the United States 
during the past year, about 225,000 went into consumption, and 
the balance remained on hand for the present year. In view of 
the increased area of cultivation which has since been developed, 
the supply during the present year cannot fall far short of 260,000 
packages. During the months of January and February only 
about 35,000 were exported, which, added to the surplus from the 
a year, would make a total of about 50,000 on hand in the 

nited States at that time. According to data received up to 
March 15th, the stock on hand in the United States was about 
30,000, so that only about 20,000 had gone into consumption. 
There is, therefore, every prospect of an increased supply being 
encountered by a considerably diminished demand. 


New Inpvustries 1n Braztu.—According to the Italian 
Bolletino delle Finanze, the Government of the State of Rio de 
Janeiro has decided to grant to all new establishments of spinning 
and weaving which shall be formed in that State, a gratuitous 
concession of land for building mills, and is moreover endeavouring 
to obtain for them from the central government the free importa- 
tion of all such machines, utensils, materials, tools, &c., as are 
necessary to carry on these industries. The municipality of 
the capital of that State has also undertaken to exempt from 
taxation for the next ten years all industrial establishments, of 
whatever nature, which shall be formed in the town. 


PervuviaAN PerroLteum.—The Journal de la Chambre de 
Commerce de Constantinople for the 14th June says that the 
discovery of very important petroleum wells in the north of Peru, 
in the region comprised between Payla and Tumbes (Department 
of Pima) will be the means of creating a new source of prosperity 
for Peru. Already for several years past an Italian, M. Paggio, 
has been working four wells at Zorritos, near Tumbes, but the 
petroleum was of an inferior quality, and the refined petroleum 
was only sent to Lima in small quantities. An American, 
M. Tivield, already well-known by his works at Baku and on the 
Red Sea, purchased a few months ago vast deposits situated near 
Tatara (to the south of Tumbes). Owing to the large amount of 
capital at his disposal, the workings have assumed considerable 
importance. Eight wells are at present opened, and the supply of 
petroleum would appear to be inexhaustible. A factory for 
refining the petroleum, and another for manufacturing the tin 
boxes, have been erected. 

A joint stock company, with a capital of 200,000/, has just 
been formed for the working of the Talara deposits, and those 
which may be discovered in the future. M. Tivield has ordered 
from the United States six fast steamers containing tanks for 
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distributing the petroleum on the Pacific Coast, and even sending 
it to Europe. Besides kerosine, the Talara Company also exports 
unrefined petroleum, which is used for the heating of locomotives. 
The Talara working has thus a brilliant future before it. The 
wells have the advantage of being situated near to the port, which 
is an excellent one. 


FIsHERIES OF THE ARGENTINE Repusiic.—Writing on the 
subject of the fisheries industry of the Argentine Republic, the 
United States Consul at Buenos Ayres in his last report to 
the State Department at Washington, says : 

* An industry which might be made a very important one if 
properly looked after, is the fisheries of the Argentine Republic. 
The rivers and entire South Atlantic coast abound in a great 
variety of fishes for food purposes; but for want of enterprise, 
no advantage has ever been taken of this valuable possession. 
Several years ago the Government issued stringent proclamations 
against the catching of fish, seals, or whales, in the waters of the 
nation without first obtaining a concession from the proper, autho- 
rities, but nothing further has ever been done to promote the 
industry, which, under other circumstances, would add millions 
annually to the commerce of the country. Being proficient in the 
business, the Minister of Foreign Affairs has suggested that the 
Norwegian and Swedish families which he is arranging to bring 
out here might with advantage be settled upon the eastern coast 
of the Rio Negro territory. Meanwhile, I] observe that several 
parties are asking exclusive privileges from tie Government for 
the coasts in the neighbourhood of Mar del Plata and Tres 
Arroyas, they undertaking to engage 150 French and Spanish 
families who understand the business, and to provide the vessels 
suitable for the purpose, with electric light and all other modern 
appliances. There is no reason in the world why the Argentine 
Republic with the facilities of native salt all along its southern 
coasts and asea in front which is literally alive with excellent 
fish, should depend upon Norway and Sweden for its supplies of 
salt fish. I shall say nothing of oysters in this connexion, and 
yet, with this luscious bivalve in unlimited quantities all along its 
shores there is not a single oyster-bed in the entire Republic.” 


Discovery OF MINERAL O1L In Inpia. — The Calcutta 
Englishman (overland mail) for the 13th May has the following :— 

* A discovery of mineral oil has recently been made in the 
Suliman hills in the district occupied by the Tsor Kheyl tribe of 
Shiranis. The story of its discovery is decidedly interesting. 
About five years ago, it appears, the Rev. W. Thwaites, a mis- 
sionary at Dera Ismail Khan, had in his employment a Shirani 
chowkedar. On one occasion when the regular house servant was 
away the boy undertook to trim the wall lamps for night use. The 
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smell of the oil struck him as familiar, and he asked what oil was 
put into these lamps as its smell was exactly like that of an oil 
that issued from the ground in his own country. He was accord- 
ingly told to get some, and in the course of a few days some oil 
was brought from the hills by one of his relatives. On being 
burned in a lamp it gave a good light, though it was somewhat 
darker-tinted than the ordinary kerosine procurable in the bazaar 
and gave off more smoke. In the pass from whence the oil was 
bought there is a stream of water running between two hills, and 
from small springs in the ground on one side the oil issues and is 
collected in small holes dug in the ground. The Shiranis use it 
for outward application to sores on animals, and among them it 
goes by the name of Water of Skhormé. Attention was drawn 
to the fact of the existence of this oil during the Viceroy’s late 
visit to the Gumal, and its quality has since been declared by an 
expert to be very good. As regards the practicability of working 
the oil on any large scale nothing can be said until a further 
examination of the locality has been made.” 


Tue Use oF KErRosENE O1L IN InpD1IA.—A striking illustra- 
tion of the increasing use of kerosene oil as an illuminant among 
the natives is to be found in the returns of the rail-borne trade of 
Bengal for the last quarter of last year. It is there shown, says 
the Pioneer Mail, that whereas in December 1887 only 46,000 
maunds of the oil were transported from Calcutta up-country by 
rail, in the corresponding month last year the amount was no less 
than 131,000 maunds. The chief obstacle in the way of the 
extended consumption of the oil bas hitherto been the difficulty of 
carriage, as it is an article which cannot be easily conveyed 
without loss over rough roads and paths into country districts ; 
but the figures given show that these obstacles are being gradually 
surmounted. Patna has become a great centre of distribution, 
principally by means of country boats, and similar centres will in 
time be established elsewhere. 


Invian Emicrarion.—The following is an extract from the 
Calcutta Englishman (overland mail) for the 13th May :— 

“ Emigration statistics of persons leaving India as passengers in 
vessels under the emigration laws show that the average annual 
exodus is only 13,235 persons. The proporticn to the population 
is inappreciable, amounting to only ‘053 ver mille, and even of 
this small number comparatively few quit the country for good. 
Most of them look forward to returning with their savings ina 
few years, and the hope seems to be realised by about one out of 
every two emigrants. During the last 10 years 70,518 emigrants 
have returned to India, giving an annual average of 7°052. 
Statistics do not, however, show in how many instances returned 
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emigrants go back again to their new homes. That this does 
happen is certain, some emigrants making a regular practice of 
visiting India every five years with their savings, and after 
“ foregathering ” with their friends and relatives, crossing the 
seas once more to replenish their diminished hoard. A substantial 
proportion, however, elect to continue to work as free labourers 
in the colony to which they have gone after their term of inden- 
ture expires, and do not return to India at all. In Mauritius 
there is now a considerable population of Indian settlers, and in 
Trinidad the settled Indians are increasing in numbers. In 
consequence of the over-crowded state of many districts in Oudh 
and Behar, the largest number of emigrants, as might have been 
expected, are shipped from Calcutta. Out of 10,388 persons 
who emigrated from India in 1888-89, no less than 7,838 went 
from Calcutta, of whom almost the whole number were from the 
North-Western Provinces, Oudh, and Behar. The other poiats 
of departure are Madras, Pondicherry, and Karikal. [migration 
from Bombay was stopped some years ago, and, although the 
restriction has been removed, recruiting there has never been 
resumed.” 


ArTIFICIAL 'TEa.—Calcutta Capital for the 20th of May has 
the following :— 

«A new industry has sprung up in Germany with the young 
leaves of the wild strawberry plant. Having been carefully dried, 
they are used instead of Chinese tea, and are said to approach 
that beverage very closely in taste. An addition of young 
bramble and woodruff leaves is said to add to the excelient 
flavour of this most inexpensive of teas.” 


Rattway 1N Inp1a.—Accordiag to a com- 
munication received at the India Office from the Public Works 
Department of the Government of India, His Highness the 
Gaekwar’s railway, on the 5 ft. 6 in. gauge from Anand, a station 
on the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway, 22 miles 
north of Baroda, to Petlad, a town in His Highness’ territory, 
was opened for public traffic on 5th May 1890. The length of 
the line is 13°35 miles. 


Inp1an Paper Mixxs.—In addition to the two paper mills in 
Bengal there are now five mills in the Bombay Presidency, one 
at Lucknow, and one at Gwalior, making nine in all. Of these 
three, says the Calcutta Englishman, are private concerns, and 
the others have the aggregate capital of Rs. 38,68,000. The 
materials used for making paper are rags, grasses, jute and hemp 
cuttings, and old jute bags. The quality of the paper made has 
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much improved of late years, and there has been a large and 
increasing sale. The total value of the out-turn, which was 
Rs. 17,79,954 in 1885, rose in 1888 to Rs, 26,84,431. The 
increase in value was a little greater than the increase in quantity, 
which was no doubt due to the superior quality of the paper 
manufactured and the higher price realised for it. 


A new Cocoa-nut Propuct.—The Ceylon Observer for the 
10th April, quoting from the Ceylon Advertiser, says :— 

Paragraphs have been going the round of London and provincial 
journals concerning a new manufactured product of the cocoa-nut, 
so much the reverse of correct, and so calculated to leave a wrong 
impression as to the future development of the new industry, that 
it may be well to correct these errors. 

The product to which we refer is what has been termed 
“cocoa-nut butter,” a name which is incorrect, and is probably 
accountable for much of the ill-repute into which it has fallen, 
Being regarded as a “butter,” and produced at about half the 
market price of ordinary butter, those who have written on the 
subject raise a cry condemning it as a new adulterant of the dairy 
produce, and a rival of margarine. In the first place, it is not a 
butter in any sense of the word, and is not at all likely to be 
employed as an adulterant by reason of its peculiar flavour and 
colour. It is in fact a vegetable lard, and as such it is intended 
to be used, and is so employed in German kitchens in all cooking 
processes, Weare desirous of correcting the erroneous statements 
regarding this article, because we believe there is a great future 
for it in a way and in a direction which we will indicate further 
on. It is, moreover, worthy of notice as being one more product 
added to scores of others from the same remarkable tree—the 
cocoa-nut palm—regarding which the British public are but 
inadequately informed. The graceful form and bright hue of its 
golden fruit and feathery foliage are well enough known to most 
readers of illustrated botany and books on the East; but how few 
are acquainted with the numberless uses to which every fraction 
of its stem, leaves, and fruit are applied by the natives of Eastern 
countries! So numerous are its uses, such a blessing is the tree 
to the races of tropical countries, and so little is known of its 
original habitat, that it has been termed “a gift of the gods.” 

We think it necessary to remove the wrong impression created 
by allusion to this new article as an “ adulterant,” because we 
believe it will build up a future trade in the eastern and western 
worlds. Throughout India, wherever Indian coolies are found as 
labourers, as is the case in the West Indies, the natives of that 
vast country employ in their culinary operations a large quantity 
of fat, under the name of “ ghee,” answering in colour and quality 
to our “ lard.” It is the product of Buffalo milk, and inasmuch 
as Hindoos will not use any animal fat, the Mohammedans avoid 
the use of hog’s lard, this ghee is the only article in use throughout 
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India for culinary purposes, and being in such large demand it is 
by no means cheap when purchased in the bazaars. Now, in the 
newly introduced cocoa-nut fat, misnamed butter, there is at once 
a better and a cheaper article for Hindoo and Mussulman use. 
Being a purely vegetable product, it is commended to the 
scrupulous Hindoo and the prejudiced Mahommedan, and cannot 
fail to come into extensive use throughout India, and when we say 
this we say a great deal, because we have to deal with a population 
of two hundred millions. If it can be produced by German 
chemists at Mannheim at half the cost of butter, after incurring 
the charges on importing the bulky raw material from the East, 
how much more economy may be studied by its manufacturers in 
localities where the cocoa-nut is produced in such lavish abundance ? 
The production of the nut may be indefinitely extended on the 
poorest soil in both the East and West Indies, offering employ- 
ment and profit in our own colonies and dependencies. 


Cryrton Tea 1n RussiA.—The Calcutta Englishman for the 
27th May has the following note :— ' 

Ceylon planters appear to be actively engaged in seeing what 
can be done to push the tea trade in Russia. At least two 
attempts have been made to find an opening for the trade in that 
country by means of agents, but neither proved very successful. 
In one instance a Swede, long resident in Russia, who spoke both 
English and Russian languages, tried to do business with tea 
dealers in Moscow, but he found that the trade was a close 
monopoly, and that great jealousy was aroused by fresh intruders, 
Many of his samples were never allowed to pass through the 
Custom house at all. It is now proposed to send an agent to 
meet Russian tea buyers at the China ports, and to invite them 
to visit the Colombo tea market. If it is found too expensive to 
send an agent, circulars may be sent, along with samples of the 
finest teas, 


Progress OF Perak IN 1889.—A correspondent of the 
London and China Telegraph supplies the following account of 
the progress of Perak in 1889:— 


Finance.—Revenue.—The revenue for the year 1889 amounted 
to $2,776,583, being $236,876 more than the estimated revenue, 
and $766,343 more than the actual revenue collected in 1888. 
The chief cause of this incredse was the re-letting of the farms, 
which accounts for $635,850, together with an increase of $85,873 
in tin duty, and a considerable sum received as interest on 
Government loans. As in Selangore, there is a decrease in land 
revenue. The railway yielded a net return of $37,112, or $12,670 
more than the estimated revenue. 


Expenditure—The total expenditure during the year was 
$2,090,000, as against $2,313,750 estimated, and $1,709,260 
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expended in 1888. The chief savings were on establishments, 
owing to a large number of vacant appointments ; and on roads 
and buildings. The balance sheet stands as follows :—Balance of 
assets over liabilities on January Ist, 1889, $1,163,327 ; revenue 
for 1889, $2,776,583 ; total $3,939,910: expenditure for 1889, 
$2,090,116 ; balance to credit of the State, Desember 31st, 
1889, $1,849,794 ; estimated revenue for 1890, 2,661,819 ; total 
$4,511,613: estimated expenditure for 1890, $2,657,345; esti- 
mated cost of railway construction, $386,190; total $3,043,535: 
estimated balance to credit of the State on December 31st, 1890, 
$1,468,078. 

Trade—The value of the year’s trade was as follows: 
—Imports, $7,048,045.78; exports, 10,812,673.00; _ total 
$17,860,718.78 ; total 1888, $19,798,017.29 ; decrease, 
$1,937,298.51. Of this decrease $850,000 is on the import of 
specie, a fact of great significance, showing that the tin miners 
are not investing the balance of profit, represented by the excess 
of exports over imports in the State, but are sending it elsewhere, 
probably to China. ‘These returns, however, are of little practical 
value in consequence of the shifting standard by which tin, the 
chief export, is valued. Thus, whilst the returns show a decrease 
of $850,000 on tin exported, the actual quantity exported was 
16,812 piculs greater than in the previous year. 


Land.—The gradual increase of land revenue in Perak may be 
seen from the following statements:—1881, $32,498 ; 1885, 
$61,504; 1889, $82,108. 

Kwala Kangsa district, 1881, md; 1889, $10,267; Kinta 
district, 1881, $317; 1889, $17,076; Krian district, 1881, $18,150; 
1889, $15,833. 

The falling off in Krian is due to a succession of bad seasons, 
and the consequent discouragement of the native cultivators, A 
comprehensive scheme of irrigation is required to restore the 
prosperity of this, the finest rice-producing province of the State. 
Sugar planting is being extended under the stimulus of better 
prices, the district of Krian alone producing upwards of 60,000 
piculs during the year. With the exception of the Krian district, 
rice cultivation has been considerably extended throughout the 
State during the past year—a very important improvement in a 
country where mining, and mining alone, has hitherto been the 
main source of revenue. Liberian coffee is doing extremely well 
on many private estates, as well as on the Government plantations, 
whilst tea sent home from the latter has been very favourably 
reported upon in London. 

Mining.—In spite of a Jarge falling off in Chinese immigration, 
and in spite of a very strained condition of the local money 
market, due principally to the action of the banks, the production 
of tin continues to expand. 

About 14,000 tons, or 235,651 piculs, were exported during 
1889, being an increase of 16,800 piculs over the previous year. 
The increase in the Larut district was 1,500 piculs; in the Kinta 
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district 19,000 piculs, but there was a decrease in the Kwala 
Kangsa district of 4,000 piculs. The price averaged $34.93 per 
picul, or sy 92/. per ton. 

Several attempts are being made in the direction of lode-mining, 
and a new departure is being made in one district in mining in 
timbered workings, without removing the overburden. It is too 
soon to be able to speak of the success or otherwise of these 
innovations upon the old Chinese system of open alluvial workings. 
The richest mine in the State is in the Kinta district, where, under 
20 feet of overburden, a tin bearing stratum has been found of 
over 80 feet in thickness, of which the bottom has not yet been 
reached. 


Public Works.—$632,300 were expended on roads, streets and 
bridges, works and buildings. 120 miles of cart road, and 254 
miles of bridle read were maintained; 41 miles of new cart road, 
and 13 miles of bridle road were constructed, and 11 miles of 
bridle road were converted into cart road; 24 miles of cart road 
were metalled, and various bridges constructed and maintained. 
The Perak roads are the best in the peninsula. As in Selangore, 
the want of staff is the great drawback to more rapid progress, 


The short line of railway between Thaipeng and Port Weld 
was worked at 55:1 per cent. of the gross receipts, and at « profit 
of 8°36 per cent. on the capital expended on its construction. A 
short extension of 34 miles is in progress towards Kamunting, and 
will shortly be completed. 


Posts and Telegraphs.—The Perak telegraph system is now 
connected through Province Wellesley with Penang. The total 
telegraph mileage is now 224, telephone 75, with 111 postal and 
telegraph stations, and 13 telephone stations. 

The operations during 1889 showed a considerable and satis- 
factory increase over the business of the previous year. 


Population—The population of Perak is estimated as follows : 
—-Furopeans and Eurasians, 460; Malays, 85,103; Chinese, 
98,304; other nationalities, 10,934; total 194,801. 2,511 births 
and 6,323 deaths were registered, the excess of deaths being, of 
course, among the Chinese immigrants, who are almost all single 
men. Although there has been a slight increase (104) in the 
number of Indian immigrants, there has been a great falling off in 
Chinese immigration, the figures for the Kinta district alone 
showing « decrease of 21,452 below the figures for 1888. Taken 
with the returns for Selangor, which also show a remarkable 
falling off in Chinese immigration, it is to be feared that the 
decrease is due to the action of the authorities in China. 


CanapIAN Statistics. — A supplement to the 
Canada Gazette for the 23rd May publishes the text of an Act 
passed by the Canadian Legislature and assented to on the 
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16th May, providing for the collection and publication of labour 
statistics. This Act provides as follows :— 

There shall be a branch of the Department of Agriculture 
known as the “ Bureau of Labour Statistics,” and the Minister of 
Agriculture for the time being shall be the Commissioner of the 
Labour Statistics. 

The Governor in Council may from time to time appoint an 
officer who shall be called the “ Assistant Commissioner of Labour 
Statistics,” shall hold office during pleasure, and shall receive a 
salary to be determined by the Governor in Council. 

The duties of the Commissioner shall be to collect, classify, and 
arrange, and present in quarterly bulletins and in yearly reports 
to Parliament, statistics relating to all kinds of labour in Canada; 
and such statistics may be classified in the manner set forth in 
the schedule to this Act. 

It shall be the duty of the Commissioner to collect from 
dominion, provincial, and municipal officers, and from all officers 
of any public institutions in the nature of Boards of Trade, 
Harbour Commissioners, and of all trades’ unions, mutual benefit 
associations, master builders’ associations, and other working men’s . 
associations, all the information in their power necessary to assist 
in carrying; out the objects of this Act; and he may for that 
purpose examine witnesses upon oath, and the evidence so taken 
shall be filed and preserved in the offive of the Commissioner. 

The sum of ten thousand dollars per annum is hereby appro- 
priated out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund for the expenses 
of the bureau, including the cost of printing the annual report of 
the Commissioner, but not including the salary of the Assistant 
Commissioner. 

This Act shall be construed as enacted in addition to and not 
in derogation of chapter fifty-nine of the Revised Statutes, 
intituled “ An Act respecting Statistics.” 


Schedule.— Classification of Statistics, 


a, Agriculture. 

b. Mining. 

c. Mechanical and manufacturing industries. 

d, Transportation. 

e. Clerical and all other skilled and unskilled labour. 

f. The amount of cash capital invested in lands, buildings, and 
machinery, respectively; and the means of production and 
distribution generally. a4 

g. The number, age, sex, and condition of persons employed ; the 
nature of their employment ; the extent to which the apprentice- 
ship system prevails in the various industries requiring skilled 
labour ; the number of hours of labour per day ; the average 
time of employment per annum; and the net wages received in 
each of the industries and employments in Canada. 

h. The number and condition of the unemployed, and their age, 
sex, and nationality, together with the cause of their idleness. 

i, The sanitary condition of lands, workshops, and dwellings ; 
the number and size of rcoms occupied by workers, &c.; the 
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cost of fuel, rent, food, clothing, and water in each locality in 
Canada; also the extent to which labour-saving processes are 
employed, the extent to which they displace hand labour, and 
their effect on the wages of adult labourers. | 

j. The number and condition of the Chinese in Canada; their 
social and sanitary habits; the number of married and of single ; 
the number employed, and the nature of their employment ; the 
average wages per day in each employment, and the gross amount 
yearly; the amount expended by them in rent, food, and clothing, 
and in what proportion such amounts are expended for foreign 
and home productions respectively ; to what extent their labour 
comes into competition with the other industrial classes of 
Canada. 

k, The number and condition of, and the nature of, the employ- 
ment of the inmates of prisons, county gaols, and reformatory 
institutions in Canada, and to what extent their employment 
comes into competition with the labour of mechanics, artizans, 
and labourers outside of these institutions. 

l. A description of the different kinds of labour organisations 
in existence in Canada, and what they accomplish in favour of 
the classes for whose benefit they are organised. 

m. All such other information as the Commissioner deems 
essential to further the objects of this Act. 


TRADE BETWEEN CANADA AND THE West InprEs.—The 
Toronto Monetary Times in its issue of the 23rd May says :— 

A lively interest is being taken in various West India Islands 
in the prospect of increased direct trade with Canada. Take the 
island of St. Lucia for example, which lies well to the south in 
the Archipelago. We have seen a long and interesting letter, 
written to the agent here of the West India and South American 
line of steamers, Mr. A. W. Murdoch, by the editor of The Voice 
of the People, Mr. R.G. McHugh. In this letter are valuable 
statistics of the shipping of the island, and suggestions as to the 
character of the trade to be done. The port of Castries is the 
capital of the island. Into that port came during the last year 
425 merchant steamers, which took 35,000 tons of coal. 

This coal is brought from Cardiff, Wales, and sells, we under- 
stand, at about $7 per ton. If return cargoes were provided, 
there is no reason why this coal should not be replaced by the 
Cape Breton article, which can be laid down at a figure allowing 
a good profit, What then would constitute return cargoes ? 
The island exports principally sugar, not only raw brown but 
vacuum-pan crystals ready for the table; also molasses, rum, log- 
wood, pimento, limes, cocoannts, yams, nutmegs, sulphur, walking 
sticks, and umbrella handles. There is scrap iron, too, in plenty 
on various islands, the accumulation of many years. 

* We have no manufactures,” says the letter, a sentence which 
deserves to attract the attention of Canadian manufacturers. 
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* Our clothes come from England, fancy goods from France, 
* while all our food, beyond fresh meat and vegetables, is imported 
*“ from the United States.” Even their white pine lumber is 
taken thither from Maine. The list of imports includes flour, 
butter, lard, cheese, pork, and beef. Indian corn, oats, and beans, 
are further articles, and the manufactures they take from Brother 
Jcnathan are furniture, watches, trunks, clocks, plated ware. Let 
any Canadian examine this list and see if he can find on ita single 
article that Canada could not supply. True, St. Lucia already 
gets our codfish, but at second-hand from the neighbouring island 
of Barbadoes. Some day soon, we hope, there will be shipments 
of this and of other articles direct to St. Lucia. 

An exhibit of her products is being prepared by the authorities 
of the island for display at the Jamaica Exhibition next year. 
The same exhibit, we are told, is intended to be forwarded to the 
Industrial Exhibition of 1891 at Toronto. We learn that a hand- 
book of St. Lucia is in course of preparation by Mr. McHugh, 
which will show the products and the aitractions of the island. 
This will be ready for publication in a few months. It is further 
of interest to learn that St. Lucia boasts a feature which should 
especially attract the notice of invalids, Situated in the healthiest. 
quarter of the island are sulphur springs, taking their rise in the 
crater of an active volcano. The water of these springs is a 
— cure for rheumatism and disorders of that character. 

ey are but a few minutes walk from the town of Sonfriere, 
which is two hours’ sail from the capital. In the time of the 
French occupation of the island these baths were much frequented, 
a climate of the island and the qualities of the waters attracting 
them. 

There is, we are told, a warm desire on the part of mercantile 
ye on the island to obtain larger commerce with Canada. 

he visits of the steamer “ Portia” and succeeding ships of the 
line we have named are stimulating this, and correspondence 
between Canadian merchants and places on this and adjoiming 
islands shows already a gratifying growth. 


MinerRat WEALTH OF AvsTRALAsIA.—The following sum- 
mary of the mineral resources of Australasia is extracted from 
a statistical account of the seven colonies of Australasia compiled 
a T. A. Coghlan, Government Statistician of New South 

ales :— 

“ The Australasian Colonies may be said to possess invaluable 
mineral resources, because, although enormous quantities of 
minerals of all kinds have been won since their first discovery, 
the deposits, with the exception perhaps of gold, have only reached 
the first period of their exploitation. Vast beds of silver, tin, 
copper, and coal are known to exist, the development of which 
must be left to future generations, and the value of which is 
absolutely beyond computation. The following table gives, in a 
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succinct form, the total value of the principal minerals raised in 
Australasia from their first discovery to the end of 1888, and it 
will present to the reader a fair idea of the mineral wealth of 
these Colonies. With the exception of coal the development 
of other minerals in Australia was the outcome of the discovery 
of gold. The figures given below would, therefore, practically 
represent the mineral production of Australasia from 1852 to 1888 
inclusive, if the value of the coal extracted up to the end of the 
year 1851 is deducted :— 


Colony. Gold. | giver | Copper.| Tin. | Coal. | Shale. | Total. 


£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
New South Wales - | 37,180,817 2,948,754 | 5,438,262 | 8,510,372 |21,154,307 |1,156,782 | 76,389,294 


Victoria - + |222,543,836 | 87,618 | 191,022 | 665,710 25,278 — (223,515,464 
Queensland - 21,310,747 | 358,572 | 1,655,804 | 5,138,919 | 903,041 29,367,083 
South Australia - 891,612 2,800 19,186,163 1,057 - - 20,081,632 
Western Australia - 219,492 | 320,381 | 514,605 1,054,478 
Tasmania - - | 2,031,520 800 - 4,366,483 | 179,650 - 6,578,453 
New Zealand -_ - | 44,843,642 | 124,792 17,862 ad 2,668,480 — | 47,654,776 

Australasia |329,021,666 27,003,718 |18,682,541 |24,930,756 |1,156,782 404,639,180 


It is difficult to obtain much information with regard to other 
minerals raised in most of the colonies, but if to the total just 
iven be added some 405,167/. worth of sundry minerals produced 
in New South Wales, and 4,857,866/., nearly the whole of which 
represents the total value of Kauri gum extracted in New 
Zealand up to the end of 1888, the grand total will be raised to 
409,902,2137. Deducting therefrom the sum of 279,923/, which 
represents the value of coal raised in New South Wales prior to 
the year 1852, the difference, 409,622,290/., practically shows the 
total value of the mineral wealth produced by the Australasian 
colonies from 1852 to 1888 inclusive; and during a period of 
37 years the average yearly production amounted to 11,070,873/. 


In the year 1888 the total value of minerals raised in each 
colony and in Australasia was as follows :—New South Wales, 
3,856,1871.; Victoria, 2,503,9257.; Queensland, 2,066,979 ; 
South Australia, 369,014/.; Western Australia, 206,8471.; 
Tasmania, 520,878/.; and New Zealand, 1,531,614/. Total for 
Australasia, 11,055,444. 


The mineral production of Australasia for the year 1888 thus 
very closely approximates to the average above calculated. It 
will, however, be easily understood that the proportion of mineral 
wealth extracted per head of the population is much less than it 
was during the prevalence of the gold fever. In comparison with 
that of the years 1851 to 1871 the production of the precious 
metals is considerably redueed. Nevertheless, the search for gold 
led to the expansion of the mining industry into other channels ; 
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and, although the gold-mining population has decreased, the 
number of miners engaged in the extraction of other minerals has 
largely increased, and it is a question whether the total number 
of persons who gain their livelihood by mining pursuits at the 
present time is not equal to the number who were so engaged at 
the time when gold and coal alone were the great elements of the 
mineral wealth of the Australasian colonies. The resources 
known to exist and yet to be developed in these colonies are 
likely to maintain, for many generations to come, a large and 
prosperous mining population, 


A Victortan Tin Frevp.—The Australasian for the 17th May 
says 

Mr. Reginald Murray, the Government Geologist, has for- 
warded a report to the Secretary for Mines regarding his recent 
visit to the newly-diecovered tin-field at Mount Wills, which is 
situated about 20 miles north of Omeo. The discovery was made 
by a Government prospecting party, under the leadership of 
Mr. C. Mason, acting under the advice of Mr. James Stirling the 
assistant Government geological surveyor. A considerable number 
of outcrops have been found within a tract of 20 square miles, 
and there appears to be no reason why a greatly increased area 
should not ultimately prove stanniferous. Very little work has so 
far been done to ascertain the extent of the lodes beyond making 
several cuttings and excavations a few feet beneath the surface. 
Mr. Murray, however, considers that the facts observed by him 
are quite sufficient to justify him in asserting that in the Mount 
Wills area the colony possesses a Jarge and valuable tin-field, 
likely to become the centre of a great mining population, and to 
afford payable employment for perhaps centuries to come. The 
lodes are stated to be really dykes of eruptive character, and 
therefore likely to extend downwards indefinitely or at any rate 
to the underlying granite, though they may be found to pinch and 
enlarge in an erratic manner. [It is evident that there are 
numerous distinct lines of lode, and likely that many more will be 
discovered both within and beyond the present limits of the 
proved stanniferous area. The facilities for tunnelling, the abun- 
dant supply of water for motive power and concentrating, the 
freedom of the ore from deteriorating metals, and the plentiful 
supply of timber, all combine to enhance the value of the field. 

Referring to the assays made of the ore obtained at the Mount 
Wills tin-field, Mr. Reginald Murray, in his report to the Mining 
department, states that those made by Mr. J. Cosmo Newberry 
and other gentlemen gave a rezult of from 1 per cent. to 114 of 
metallic tin. Mr. Murray adds that “from inquiries made of 
* gentlemen possessing practical experience of tin-mining and 
“ tin-dressing in Cornwall it appears that when the mines are 
** properly opened up and the requisite plant and appliances 
‘*¢ provided and in full working order, the mining and concen- 
“* tration of the lode stuff should not cost more than £1 per ton. 
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“ Taking the present price of tin at £92 per ton, an average 
“ per-centage of 1:25 of metallic tin would amply cover all 
“ working costs, and of all the lodes seen by me, so far as 
“ exposed, I would estimate none at less than 2 per cent., most of 
“ them appearing much richer.” Mr. Murray concludes his report 
by stating that while a most valuable tin-field has been undoubtedly 
discovered, considerable capital will have to be judiciously expended, 
and greater facilities of access provided, before any actual returns 
can be expected, but that highly profitable returns will eventually 
be obtained is, he considers, a matter of certainty. 


Viotortan Year Book ror 1888-89—A copy of this 
volume prepared by Mr. H. H. Hayter, Government Statist of 
Victoria, has been received at the Board of Trade. There are 
three folding sheets included in the work, No. 1 being a statis- 
tical summary of Victoria, No. 2 a summary of agricultural 
statistics, and No. 3 a summary of Australasian statistics. The 
bulk of the work (pp, 1-456), deals mainly with vital statistics, 
production, law, crime, &c., social condition, and defences. Pages 
475 to 481 (Appendix A.), consist of tables giving statistical 
information on various important subjects. In Appendix B. 
(pp. 482-512), Mr. Hayter gives sketches of the educational 
systems in force in the different Australasian colonies. The basis 
on which this information is collated is as follows: (1) date of 
establishment, statutes whereby legalised, &c. ; (2) whether deno- 
minational, secular, compulsory, free, &c. ; (3) general administra- 
tion, local boards, kinds of schools, costs, &c.; (4) teachers’ 
appointments, examination, and classification, emoluments, promo- 
tions, retiring allowances, training schools, &c.; (5) school age of 
scholars, compulsory attendance, with penalties, school fees, &c. ; 
(6) school hours, religious instructions, ordinary and extra subjects 
of instruction ; (7) when secondary public schools should be estab- 
lished, with number and particulars of any established; (8) exhi- 
bitions and scholarships to advanced schools and universities ; 
(9) statistics (1888) of schools, teachers, scholars, cost, &c.; and 
(10) miscellaneous particulars. A further Appendix (C.) gives the 
tariffs of the various Australasian colonies. 


REcIPROCITY BETWEEN SouTH AUSTRALIA AND QUEENS- 
LAND.—The collector of Customs at Port Adelaide, in a report to 
the Board of Trade dated the 28th May last, forwards the follow- 
ing extract from the South Australian Register for the 26th May 
on the subject of commercial reciprocity between South Australia 
and Queensland :—- 

After nearly a fortnight’s absence the treasurer (Hon, F. W. 
Holder) returned to Adelaide from the eastern colonies by the 
special train arriving from Melbourne on Sunday, 25th May. 
He was met at North-terrace station by the Under Treasurer 
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(Mr. T. N. Stephens). The chief object of Mr. Holder’s trip was 
to confer with the Government of Queensland on the subject of 
reciprocity. For some time past the Government of this colony, 
following the action of previous Governments, have been corre- 
sponding with the Government of Queensland with reference to a 
reciprocity treaty in regard to natural products, but without 
coming to anything definite. In the last session a resolution was 
carried in the House of Assembly favouring reciprocity with 
Queensland and New South Wales, and not many months ago a 
deputation from the Chambers of Commerce and Manufactures 
waited upon the Treasurer, requesting him to do his utmost to 
press the matter to an issue with the Governments of those colonies, 
Accordingly on 12th May Mr. Holder left Adelaide for Sydney 
and Brisbane. On his way to Brisbane he had an interview with 
the Colonial Treasurer of New South Wales (Hon. W. McMillan), 
but Mr. Holder “could not succeed in doing anything.” Upon - 
arrival in Brisbane he placed himself in communication with the 
members of the Government, merchants, sugar-planters, members 
of the Chamber of Commerce, and others, and had an interview 
with the Colonial Treasurer (Hon. J. Donaldson). Together the 
two Treasurers spent some hours in discussing the whole matter. 
Both had returns prepared, which they used as a basis for con- 
sideration. As a result of this and other interviews an under- 
standing was arrived at, upon which Mr. Holder believes there is 
every prospect of a successful arrangement being negotiated 
between the Cabinets of South Australia and Queensland. The 
Treasurer could not go into details, but stated that the basis 
proceeded upon the suggestion that South Australia should 
concede a part of the duties on Queensland sugar imported into 
this colony, and that, on the other hand, Queensland should 
concede an equivalent amount of duties levied on the natural 
products which she receives from us. The items suggested for 
the remission of duty on the part of Queensland are wheat, bran, 
pollard, chaff, wine, and preserved and canned fruits from this 
colony in exchange for Queensland sugar, the duty on which is 
quite sufficient to balance those on the natural products which 
South Australia exports to Queensland. Mr. Holder could not 
speek positively as to the success of the efforts of the South 
Australian Government in relation to a reciprocal tariff “ because 
the federal spirit,” to use his own words “does not appear to 
“ have developed sufficiently to allow of the free interchange of 
“ articles of natural products.” While in Brisbane the Treasurer 
had several conversations with Ministers, Sir Samuel Griffith, and 
others on Australian federation, but these were quite of an 
informal character, and no conclusions were arrived at. 


REGULATIONS AFFECTING CoMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS IN 
TasMANIA.—A communication, dated the 19th April, has been re- 
ceived through the Colonial Office, from the Governor of Tasmania, 
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from which it appears that in that colony commercial travellers 
pay no licence fee, and no distinction is made between them and 
other importers, except in regard to small quantities of tobacco as 
samples which the ordinary importer is prohibited from introducing 
into the colony. All cut patterns of no value except as samples 
are admitted free of duty. 


Revenue Returns oF THE or Goop 
Communications have been received from the Agent-General for 
the Cape of Good Hope, transmitting copies of comparative 
statements from which it appears that the amount of unaudited 
revenue received in the months of April and May last was 
430,223 and 363,193/., as compared with 379,583/. and 335,484/. 
for the corresponding months of 1889. The total amount of 
unaudited revenue received in the eleven months ended May 1890 
was 4,055,193, representing a net increase of 515,690/. over the 


amount for the corresponding period of the preceding twelve months. 


Rattway Trarric Earnings IN THE Care OF Goop Hops, 
—A communication, dated the 8th July, has been received from 
the Agent-General for the Cape of Good Hope, transmitting 
copy of a comparative statement from which it appears that the 
traffic earnings on Cape Government railways during the month 
of April amounted to 181,4982. as compared with 148,045/ for 
the corresponding month of 1889. The total traffic earnings for 
the ten months ended April is given at 1,638,272/., az against 
1,272,197/ for the corresponding period of the preceding 
12 months, 


Diamond Exports FROM GRIQUALAND West.—A com- 
munication, dated the 8th July, has been received from the 
Agent-General for the Cape of Good Hope, transmitting copy 
of a return from which it appears that the exports of rough and 
uncut diamonds from the several divisions of Griqualand West 
during the month of May last, were as follows :— 

Barkly West, 4 carat, with a declared value of 32; from 
Kimberley, 168,610} carats, with a declared value of 269,715/ ; 
and from the divisions of Hay and Herbert, ni, 
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X.—LABOUR LAWS OF EUROPE. 


In view of the great interest generally taken in the labour 
question the United States Consul at Stuttgart, in his last report 
to the State Department at Washington, submits the following 
synopsis of the laws prevailing in Europe, and relating to the 
hours of work and the employment of women and children :— 

In Germany it is positively forbidden to employ children under 
12 years in any manufactory, and those between 12 and 14 years 
may only work six hours daily at the most, of which at least 
three hours must consist of necessary instruction. Children 
between 14 and 16 years may be employed for 10 hours per day 
in general manufactories, and in spinning works for 11 hours. 
Night-work, which means between 8.30 p.m. and 5.30 am, 
as also Sunday work, is, for children, prohibited, except in cases 
of urgent necessity, when special permission must be obtained 
from the Bundesrath. For adult women there is comparatively 
very little protection in Germany. Married women are not 
allowed to resume work within three weeks after confinement. In 
all cases the Bundesrath has authority, through moral or health- 
ful considerations, to either prohibit entirely the labour of women 
in certain industries or to allow same under restrictions and 
conditions. It has also authority to forbid night-work. In a 
number of special trades—for instance, rolling-mills, iron and 
glass works, wire-works, dye-works, cigar factories, &c.—these 
restrictions are vigorously enforced. 

Relative to those persons under 18 years of age, of both sexes, 
employed in professions or trades otherwise than in factories, 
the employers are compelled by a special section of the German 
labour laws (section 120) to take all necessary precautions for 
the health and morals of their employés, and to allow same 
sufficient and ample time for the bettering of their condition by 
attending any educational institute. 

Similar rules, more generalised, exist in Austria also. There 
the new labour regulations exact that children under 12 years 
are entirely prohibited from working; and those between 12 
and 14 years are restricted to eight hours per day, and only 
allowed to work at all when it is evident that said work is not 
injurious. 

Other rules exist, also, for the protection of children, youths, 
and women, among which is the ministerial decree of July 18th, 
1883, which makes it imperative in any manufacturing establish- 
ment employing more than 20 hands that the work be evenly 
divided between them, and to regularly change machines, to lessen 
the strain. In such manufactories children under 14 years are 
not employed at all, and those from 14 to 16 years may only 
undertake such light work as could not impair their health or 
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bodily growth. The ordinance must distinctly designate those 
manufactories in which women or children are allowed under 
certain conditions and those which prohibit their employment 
entirely. In those manufactories where the work consists of 
11 hours out of the 24, without reckoning the pauses, women or 
children are prohibited from any night-work, which means from 
8 p.m. to 5 a.m. 

The Minister of Commerce may make exceptions. The law of 
the 21st June 1884, relative to mining, has the following clause: 
“ Children under 14 years of age are not allowed as labourers.” 
An exception is made by which children between 12 and 14 years 
may be employed for light work during the day, and girls or 
women may only work during the day. Boys under 16 and girls 
under 18 may be employed in mining, only when said labour can- 
not jeopardise their health. 

In Hungary the law of November Ist, 1884, is in full force. 
This law forbids the employment of children under 10 years 
in manufactories, and allows those between 10 and 12 years only 
by special permission of the trades authorities and when the 
labour would not interfere with their attendance at school. The 
working hours are fixed by the trades authorities at eight hours 
for children of 12 to 14 years; 10 hours for children of 14 to 16 
years. Night and Sunday work is forbidden, as are also those 
industries dangerous to health or limbs, exzept by special 
permission. Women are not to be employed within four weeks 
after confinement. 

In Great Britain there are special laws governing the employ- 
ment of women and children, which are reduced to a special code 
by the trades and manufacturers’ rules, issued on May 27th, 1878. 
The substance of the very complicated law is as follows :—In the 
textile industries the labouring hours for women and children 
between 14 and 18 years are from six to seven hours in the 
morning and from six to seven hours in the afternoon, with two 
hours rest for meals, making altogether 10 working hours per 
day. Children may only be employed for six hours daily, or 
10 hours every other day. In the other manufactories the time 
is 10} hours for women and young persons, and 6} hours for 
children, or 10 hours every other day. In housework the time 
for women and young people is fixed at 104 hours, and children 
may only work from 6 am. to 1 p.m., or from 1 p.m, to 6 p.m., 
with a half hour’s rest. 

The age at which children may be employed in manufactories 
and trades is placed at 10 years; but they must, as also all persons 
under 16 years, have a physician’s certificate, which is shown o 
their employer. In the more simple trades the bringing cf a 
physician’s certificate is optional. There are also conditions 
stated where the hours of labour may be prolonged above regular 
time. Night-work is forbidden for women, young girls and 
children. 

There are special rules for coal mining and other mining 
industries) Women and children under 12 years may not be 
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employed at all, boys 12 to 16 years not more than 54 hours per 
week, or 10 hours per day. Night-work (between 9 p.m. and 
5 a.m.) is, for the above-named persons, forbidden. 

In France the regulations pertaining to labour of women and 
children are principally the outcome of the law of May 19th, 
1874. By that law the employment of children under 12 years 
in manufactories is prohibited. But later, namely, March 27th, 
1875, and March 1, 1877, exceptions were made in favour of the 
textile, glass, and paper manufactories, but expressly states that 
every advantage must be allowed the children io visit school, and 
said children are not to be employed more than 10 hours daily. 
Between 12 and 14 years the law regulates the working hours by 
education. Those of that age with sufficient elementary education 
may work 12 hours per day ; those with not, six hours per day. 
For all young people under 16 years of age and all girls under 
21 years night and Sunday work is forbidden. 

In mines, quarries, &c., where there is underground work, boys 
under 12 years and girls and women of any age are forbidden to 
work, Boys between 12 and 16 years may only work under- 
ground eight hours per day at light work with only an hour’s rest. 

In 1888 a new Bill was passed in the Chamber of Deputies and 
is now under consideration in the Senate, which changes the 
minimum age of children to be employed from 12 to 13 years; it 
also places the maximum working hours for all persons under 
18 years at 10 hours per day, for women of all ages a maximum 
of 11 hours per day, and to forbid night-work for women entirely. 

Switzerland passed a law on March 23rd, 1877, relating 
exclusively to manufactories, which contains two clauses concern- 
ing women and children. This article (No. 15) prohibits entirely 
the employment of women for night or Sunday labour, and, 
furthermore, prohibits any such labour in the immediate vicinity 
of operating motors or dangerous machinery. During confine- 
ment women must refrain from working—altogether eight weeks, 
including time before and after, or to wait at least six weeks after 
delivery before resuming work. Should a woman also have a 
household to attend to in connexion with working in a manu- 
factory, she must leave the latter half an hour before regular 
dinner time, in case said dinner time is no longer than one and 
one-half hours. Children are prohibited by Article 16 from 
beginning work until the completion of their 14th year. From 
15 to the end of their 16th year they may be employed, but the 
time, including school or religious instruction which they may at 
the same time be taking, must not exceed 11 hours daily. Educa- 
tion should not take a secondary place to manufactory work. | 
Night and Sunday work for young people under 18 years is 
forbidden. For those industries which are considered of paramount 
importance by the Bundesrath exceptions may be made to night- 
work by securing special permission from the Bundesrath for 
children between 14 and 18 years when cause is shown that 
eaid night-work is absolutely necessary and men are also being 
employed. Especially may such exception be made when it is in 
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the interest of said employés by furthering their knowledge of the 
trade. In this case, whereas the Bundesrath allows said night- 
work for the children, it imposes that the entire working time be 
no more than 11 hours, and that the harder labour be shifted from 
one to the other, and all care taken and attention paid to the 
children for the preservation of their health, The Bundesrath 
has, furthermore, all authority to specify those industries in which 
children.may be employed or are prohibited. 

In Belgium there is as yet virtually no protection for women 
and children. A Bill was laid before the Chamber in 1887 to 
fix the minimum age for the employment of children in mines or 
manufactories at 12 years, and the maximum labour hours for 
those between 12 and 18 years to be 12 hours, including one 
and one-half hour’s rest, women during monthly period not to 
work at all. 

In the Netherlands a law was passed on May Sth, 1889, which 
not only intends protecting labourers in manufactories and trades, 
but those employed in hand-work and housework. This places 
working hours for all women and girls, as well as boys under 
16 years, at 11 hours daily, only during 5 a.m. and 7 p.m., with 
at least one hour’s rest; night and Sunday work forbidden. 

The Italian law of February 11th, 1886, forbids children of 
either sex to work in manufactories or mining who have not 
attained nine years, and forbids the same from underground work 
when they have not attained 10 years. Children between 9 and 
15 may only work at the various trades when they bring a 
—— certificate showing them physically capable of the 
abour and the specified trade to be their choice. In unhealthy 
or dangerous work children under 15 will have to obtain the 
Royal permission. In the permissible manufactories children 
between 9 and 12 years may only work eight hours per day. 
Night-work is declared unhealthy, and forbidden for children 
under 12 years, and for those between 12 and 15 years limited 
to six hours. All persons violating this law are subject to a fine 
of from 50 to 100 lire for each offence. The Royal addition to 
this law orders the keeping of trades books for use of children 
9 to 15 years, and, furthermore, orders the mining engineers 
and inspectors to particularly watch the above rules, and that an 
annual report of the same must be made to the Chamber. 

Denmark passed a law for the protection of children on 
May 23rd. In manufactories and trades children under 10 years 
may not be employed; for children between 10 and 14 years, only 
64 hours per day, with half an hour’s rest ; and from 14 to 18 years, 
12 hours per day, with two hours’ rest. 

In Sweden the law of January Ist, 1882, is in force, which 
forbids the employment of children under 12 years, those 12 to 
14 years only for six hours daily, and those between 14 and 
18 years for 10 hours daily. Night-work for minors is forbidden. 
_ In mines and quarries boys under 14 years and women or girls 

under 18 years must have their work “changed about.” This 
law received an amendment on May 10th, 1889, which, besides 
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indorsing the above law, made a proprietor criminally liable for 
any accidents to his employés caused by any fault of his. 

In Norway the laws are similar to those of Sweden. Children 
under 12 years are not to be employed in manufactories, and 
from 12 to 14 years may only be employed upon presenting 
physician’s certificate. 

In Russia the law regulates the employment of women and 
children, the character of the manufactories, and the differences 
between employers and employés. By the law of Ist June 1882, 
children under 12 years are forbidden in manvufactories, with a 
few exceptions. Those between 12 and 15 not more than eight 
hours daily, or not more than four hours continuously at one 
time; not allowed between 9 p.m. and 5 am., as also such 
industries dangerous to health. The law of 3rd June 1885 forbids 
night work (10 p.m. to 4 a.m.) for children under 17 years, and 
women in spinning or textile industries. Other laws compel 
employers to pay due attention to the education of their 
employés and the regulation of wages. 

In Spain the law of 24th July 1873 forbids the employment of 
children under 10 years; for boys under 13 and girls under 
14 years no more than five hours daily; for bovs from 13 to 
15 years and girls from 14 to 18 years, not more than eight hours 
daily. Night-work is forbidden for both sexes in those manufac- 
tories containing machinery. 

In the rest of the European countries there are at present no 
labour Jaws. Whereas most European countries have laws 
regulating the employment of women and children in manufac- 
tories and trades, very few have touched upon, and then only 
lightly, the employment of men. This consists principally of the 
number of hours that constitute a day’s work and Sunday 
work. 

In Austria there is a law (section 96) governing the maximum 
working hours for men. By this law a man may not work in 
manufactories or at trades more than 11 hours daily, not including 
rests. Exceptions can be made by permission from the Trades 
Minister, in conjunction with the Minister of the Interior. In 
sudden and urgent cases the consent of the local authorities will 
suffice. In mining there is also a normal working day (law of 
June 21st, 1884). Irregular labourers may work 12 hours per 
day, and regular labourers not more than 10 hours. There must 
be a rest of one and a half hours during the day, of which at least 
one hour is for dinner. Exceptions to this may also be made by 
the Ministry. 

Switzerland has a fixed working day. By Article 11, in the 
year 1877, a work day consists of 11 hours, and on the eve of a 
holiday and Saturdays only 10 hours. Besides this, a working day 
is to be considered as between 6 am. (in summer 5 a.m.) and 
8pm. Night-work is dependent upon permission. In dangerous 
work the Bundesrath can still further reduce the hours, and an 
extension. vf a working day can also be made by the authorities of 
the canton. Irregular work, which is done before or after regular 
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hours, provided the same is done by men, is not included in this 
article. The Swiss laws go further than those of any other land. 
At the beginning these laws were regarded with great suspicion, 
yet strictly carried out; and by some dissatisfied persons the 
misfortune overtaking several industries, notably the silk industry, 
was attributed to these laws, yet time has proven these laws to be 
good, us a 10 years’ test has demonstrated. 

In France the law of September 9th, 1848, is still in force, 
which fixes a day’s labour at 12 hours. In 1851 a decree 
appeared, others soon following, making exceptions for many 
different manufactories and allowing labourers in same to work 
13 to 14 hours daily. This called forth a protest from a Senate 
Committee in 1880, which recommended the strict observance of 
the law of 1848; but to date there exists no normal work day, nor 
is anything being done to establish one. 

The other European countries have no fixed labouriag hours. 
In Great Britain they have fixed the time for women and children at 
10 hours in manufactories where women and children are necessary 
besides men; they disregard the latter. 

In Germany, according to the laws (section 105) Sunday work 
is not only forbidden, but the manufacturer cannot compel the 
labourer to work on Sundays or holidays. Therefore, a contract: 
to do Sunday work is void, and a labourer cannot be discharged 
for refusing to do Sunday work. Those manufactories which 
must be constantly in operation are excepted. All the various 
States of Germany adhere to this law. 

In Austria (section 75) all manufactories must close on Sunday 
except for purposes of cleaning. Exceptions, when good reasons 
are shown, can be made by the Trades Minister and Minister of 
the Interior. On holidays the assistant labourers must finish the 
cleaning, &c, necessary in time to attend church. The Sabbath 
rest begins no later than 6 am. Sunday and continues for 
24 hours. 

Similar regulations are in vogue in Hungary. Besides those 
mentioned, it is stated that in those manufactories where Sunday 
labour is a necessity it must be so arranged that the labourers 
have at least one Sunday every month or a half-Sunday every two 
weeks free. 

In Switzerland Sunday labcur is prohibited (Article 14), but 
the Bundesrath makes exceptions for those establishments that 
must be in operation continuously ; but even in these establish- 
ments each labourer must have every other Sunday free at least. 
The laws of the cantons may designate eight days yearly as 
additional holidays, which have the same effect as a Sunday. The 
railroad rules compel all railroads to allow at least one holiday in 
every three weeks to railroad employés. This rule was issued 
December 23rd, 1872. 

In the rest of the European countries there are either no laws 
covering these branches or those that do exist are insignificant. 
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XI—THE CULTIVATION OF COCHINEAL IN 
THE CANARIES. 


The Belgian Consul at Teneriffe has forwarded to his Govern- 
ment the following report on the cultivation of cochineal in the 
Canaries, which is published in the Belgian Moniteur Officiel du 
Commerce, for June 5th :— 

The cochineal is a native of Mexico, where the nopal cactus 
grows in abundance on those elevated plateaux which are com- 
paratively cool. Immense fields of this plant are cultivated ; 
these are called ‘ Nopaleries.” From the time of the discovery 
of America the cochineal formed for the Spaniards of Mexico 
a source of immense wealth. They secured to themselves a 
monopoly in it by forbidding under pain of death the exportation 
of the insect or that of the plant itself. Nevertheless, some 
samples were procured at San Domingo, but the attempts to 
cultivate them proved ineffectual. 

The Canary Islands, therefore, were the first market for 
cochineal ; it was imported there from Mexico by Colonel Don 
Juan de Megliorini, Governor of the province. He undertook 
the first cultivation at his own expense. He reproduced the 
insect as well as he could and distributed the new females obtained 
by reproduction to those who asked for them. From these first 
experiments made in that island important results had already 
been obtained in 1828. 

The cultivation of this insect was encouraged by the Spanish 
Government. In 1827 an official establishment for reproduction 
was formed for the cultivation of the nopal and for the purchase 
of the necessary females, It was made the duty of the director, 
besides, to distribute the reproductive insect in all parts of the 
islands and to give practical lessons on its farming. Don 
Santiago de la Cruz was charged with the educational part of 
the duties, and Colonel Megliorini was made director in 1828. 
The garden intended for the establishment had been presented 
to the Government by the widow of Don Antequera, who had 
been the main promoter of this industry. This establishment, 
which was to yield wealth to the Canaries, met with a great deal 
of opposition at first, but, supported by the Government, it 
maintained and improved its position until at last it succeeded 
so brilliantly that every one wished to have a share in it; the 
inhabitants set themselves definitely to study the subject, and 
when the processes were well understood everything was sacrificed 
to this new industry, which, when once a “ nopalerie” was well 
established, brought in a profit of from 30 to 40 per cent. net. 
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The first export took place in 1831, it only consisted of 8 lbs. 
sent to Seville; 120 lbs. were exported in 1832; while five years 
later 24,548 lbs. were exported to Spain, France, and England. 
From that time forward the quantity exported never ceased to 
increase, but it was especially after 1852 that the cultivation of 
cochineal took a great development in consequence of the use 
of imported guano, and the great period of production was from 
1876 to 1879. Until 1860 the trade monopoly of the cochineal 
belonged to the Republic of Honduras; but a few years afterwards 
the production of cochineal in the Canaries was already far greater 
than that of all the rest of the world. 

The cochineal lives and prospers in all countries where the cactus 
grows spontaneously. It was imported into Algeria in 1845, and 
1853 the number of nopals was 61,500. In the Canaries 
cochineal is produced in all the islands, with the exception of 
Lanzarote and Fuerte Ventura. The species of cactus on which 
cochineal is cultivated in the Canaries is different from that of 
Mexico; in the Canaries it is the Opuntia ficus indica, or Indian 
fig, which is used. 

Cochineal is an insect, the female of which is wingless. For 
several centuries the Europeans who received cochineal in the 
form in which it is still exported, that is to say, in the form of 
brown dried and almost spherical grains, supposed this merchandise 
to be a vegetable product, and this error had not entirely dis- 
appeared in the last century, although as early as 1530 Acosta had 

own the cochineal to be an insect. 

In the larva state these insects are so small that they can only 
be seen clearly by the aid of a glass; in the perfect state the 
females, which are much larger than the males, attain to the size of 
a small bean, the body, which is almost shapeless, being sometimes 
oval and sometimes globular. Locomotion is impossible to these 
insects; they live motionless on the cactus leaves, out of which 
they suck the juice by means of a pointed beak with which they 
are provided. The cochineals lay their eggs at the age of two 
or three months, and die soon after, leaving nothing but a dried- 
up membrane which protects the eggs. From these latter procecd 
the larve, which spread over the nopals or cactuses, where they 
fix by preference on those points which are best sheltered from 
the wind. In this way there are several reproductions each year. 

The fine or nopal cochineals, like all the insects of the same 
tribe, secrete a white cottony matter which covers them without 
hiding them, so that they look as if they had been sprinkled with 
flour. It is within this cottony envelope that they lay their eggs, 
and the secretion is sometimes so copious that it hangs in white 
filaments. They change their skins several times. s we shall 
see further on, they are gathered at the moment when the females 
have finished laying their eggs, as soon as new-born insects are 
perceived upon the cactus. 

The male cochineals were long the object of discussion and 
examination on the part of naturalists; it was Costa, a Neapolitan 
entomologist, who, in several monographs published from 1827 to 
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1835, proved that the insect hitherto looked upon as the male of 
the cochineal was nothing but a fly that lived as a parasite at the 
expense of the cochineals. According to recent observations the 
males of the cochineale are smaller, but in shape like the females, 
with which they have always been confounded, it being supposed 
that they were old specimens. They are formed in such a way 
as to be able to move about after a fashion all their lives, while 
the females can never move after their early youth. 

For the cultivation of the cochineal the first condition is to 
have a cactus plantation or Nopalerie in a good position. In the 
Canary Islands, wherever the cultivation of the cactus can be 
made productive, the soil is covered in great part with basaltic 
rock. ‘The establishment of a Nopalerie, then, is an important 
affair, and is both laborious and expensive. The ground has 
to be very carefully prepared, and the question of watering 
has also to be thought of. Rain being rare, it is necessary to 
have recourse to reservoirs, and their dimensions must be in 
proportion to the cultivation; these are extremely expensive to 
prepare. The ground being weil prepared, well manured (guano 
is usually employed), and in good condition for watering, the 
cactuses have to be planted. The leaves which serve for plants 
are cut off at the base and planted in parallel lines forming 
alleys 2 metres broad. Each plant is planted to a depth of 
25 centimetres, and they are arranged at a distance of one metre 
from each other. The Nopalerie being thus in a good condition, 
the cactus plants are ready to receive the cochineal after a 
year and a half or two years at most. The best manure for the 
cactus is guano, because it renders the skin of the leaves very soft, 
which makes it easier for the insect to adhere. 

The cochineal insects are spread in the following manner. A 
number of females, in proportion to the field of cactus which is to 
be supplied, are taken and placed in wooden troughs or -frames 
about 60 centimetres by 50 broad and from five to six centimetres 
high. These frames are placed in a room at a temperature of 
about 3° Centigrade, this being the necessary temperature for 
hatching them. The frames are then covered, the females being 
within them, with strips of linen 30 centimetres long by 15 broad, 
in order that when the hatching takes place the larve may attach 
themselves to the linen. In fact four or five minutes after the 
hatching, the strips of linen are completely covered with larve 
under the form of minute black points. When the linen is con- 
sidered to be sufficiently covered, the strips are put into another 
frame and fresh strips are substituted until the entire brood is 
hatched. The linen covered with larve is then carried to the 
cactus field, where each leaf of cactus is wrapped in one of these 
strips, which is fixed to it by means of the spines of the cactus. 
After three or four days the larve leave the linen and attach 
themselves to the cactus. The strips of linen are presently removed, 
and the insect is left to develop itself, a process which it usually 
takes three months to complete. It is seen that the insect is 
ready to be gathered when it becomes swollen, grows dark and 
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begins to reproduce itself. The cochineals are then collected in 
spoons, or merely by aid of a brush, and are placed in frames. 
This is the process of cultivating the cochineal in winter and spring. 
During these seasons, the product is less abundant in consequence 
of the lower temperature. A kilogramme of cochineals placed in 
the frames never yields in winter more than from 34 to 4} kilo- 
grammes. 

A simpler and more economical method is employed for the 
cochineal which is cultivated in summer. It consists in placing 
the cochineal in very thin bags which are placed on the leaves 
and which are changed as the insects become sufficiently scattered 
over the leaves. In summer for one kilogramme placed in the 
sacks there are obtained from nine to twelve kilogrammes of 
cochineal. What remains in the frames and in the little bags 
after the brood is completely hatched is the cochincal which is 
styled “ madres ” (mothers). 

After having collected the cochineal from the cactus, what is 
not kept for reproduction is killed to be sold. The usual mode 
of kiliing the insects is to plunge them into boiling water for a 
few instants but this has the disadvantage of lessening the weight 
and destroying the silvery colour. 

A hectare* of cactus in a good condition may produce in summer 
8,000, 9,000,or even 11,000 kilogrammes of fresh or green cochineal, 
that is to say, from 1,500 to 2,200 kilogrammes of dry cochineal. 
The cost of a hectare in cultivation is estimated at from 2,000 to 
2,500 francs. The year 1879 was the last in which the cultivation 
of cochineal in the Canary Islands assumed vast proportions. 
Until that time cochineal was selling at from 1 fr. 50 ¢. to 2 frs. 
the Spanish pound (460 grammes), and the madres at from 
3 frs. 50 c. to 4 fr. the pound. The green cochineal which was 
cultivated on the shores on the south coast, especially in winter, 
to be sold as madres for the great summer harvest, was sold in the 
interior at four, five, and six francs the pound according to the 
amount collected. 

. Several commercial species of cochineal are distinguished :— 
1. The nopal cochineal or Coccus cacti, the fine covhineal is the 
most important. It is this which furnishes for dying purposes the 
beautiful red colour which is so well known. 2. The wild 
coehineal, also cultivated in Mexico, which only produces a ruby 
colour. 3. The cochineal of the fig trees of the East Indies 
which is collected twice a year, and produces carmine lake. 
4, The cochineal of the sugar cane. 5. The cochineal of Poland, 
which grows upon the root of Sceleranthus perennis. It gives a 
good colour; this used to be the object of an important trade 
before the importation of the Mexican cochineal; it is still used 
in Poland and Russia for dying morocco cloth, silk, and hair. 

The commercial species or varieties of fine or nopal cochineal 
are mainly four in number; those from the Canaries, from 
Honduras (which is not commercial), from Vera Cruz, and from 
Java. 


* Hectare = 2°47 acres. 
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The cochineals of Canary and Honduras are the most highly 
esteemed ; they are also the most expensive. 


1. The cochineal of the Canaries includes three sorts, the white, 
the black, and the grey. It is principally exported to England 
and Spain. The white, whichis the heaviest and the most valued, 
is sent away in bags of 200 lbs., and the black and the grey, 
which are lighter, in bags of from 140 to 160 lbs. ‘The black 
cochineal is that which has been killed by rubbing it in the bags ; 
a little vinegar is sometimes added to render the black more 
brilliant. The grey is what is called madres, and which has died 
a natural death after having reproduced, and after being dried 
in the sun; this is the lightest. The rose-coloured is the white 
of which 2 few have been crushed to colour the others. The 
scarlet is that which is obtained by adding some drops of ammonia 
while they are alive. 

2. The cochineal of Honduras presents three varieties, the 
black, the grey, and the reddish. The black or zacatilla is 
blackish or reddish brown with white marks; the powder of it is 
of a crimson red when it is dried and becomes darker still when 
it is weited ; this is the most highly esteemed. 

3. The cochineal of Vera Cruz also includes three varieties— 
the zacatilla, the grey, and the reddish, It is exported in 
~ bundles containing from 80 to 100 kilos. wrapt up in a triple 
envelope of grey cloth, leather, and woven nets. 

4. The cochineal of Java is in reddish grains, and is exported 
in small tin boxes containing from 40 to 60 kilos. It is of little 
value. 

At the commencement of the cultivation of cochineal, the 
prices it fetched were very high; the pound of 460 grammes was 
sold for 10 and even for 15 francs. The export, which had been 
only 8 lbs in 1831, rose to 6,000 lbs. in 1836. From 1841 
onwards the quantities exported increased sensibly ; 100,566 Ibs. 
were sent off in that year, and 368,109 lbs. in 1851. In 1850 
France imported 309,040 kilos. of cochineal at 10 frs. the kilo., 
most of which came from the Canaries. In 1856 the exportation 
was 1,322,160 lbs.; from 1860 to 1879 the annual export varied 
from 2 to 6 millions of pounds, and over, at a price of from 5 frs, 
to 2 frs. 50 c. per pound. From the year 1879 the cultivation 
of the cochineal diminished steadily every year in the Canaries, 
the price having fallen to 90 centimes or 1 franc in 1889; the 
profit is now extremely small. The great period of production ° 
was from 1860 to 1878. Cochineal then formed almost the total 
of the export trade of the Canaries. 

This was the period of prosperity and wealth in the Canaries. 
All was sacrificed to cochineal; vines, palm-trees, all sorts of 
trees were swept away to make room for this industry, and all 
the rocky portion of the archipelago was, no matter at what 
expense, turned into fertile ground. Cochineal brought fortune 
to the many, comfort and ease to all. In those days gold was 
commoner than silver in the Canaries, 
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In 1859 the discovery of fuchsine was made, and from that 
year to 1866 experiment was showing what dyes could be 
fabricated from it. This largely affected the prosperity of the 
Canary industry. Nevertheless several years passed before the 
influence of these discoveries seemed to become generally felt. 
When fuchsine wae first discovered, the price of cochineal went 
down; but the export trade continued to be more and more 
important, while the manufacture of fuchsine was limited in 
extent. For instance, in 1869, the exportation of the Canaries 
was 21,134,762 fra, of which 19,749,824 frs. was cochineal, the 
a exported being 2,795,360 kilos. at a price of 7-07 firs. 
er kilo. 

: This state of prosperity lasted several years more, notwith- 
standing the progressive fall in prices, but a fortuitous circumstance 
brought about the destruction of this essential part of the revenues 
of the Canaries by provoking a rapid extension of the manufacture 
of aniline products. In 1879, at the moment when the principal 
cochineal harvest was being gathered in, torrents of rain suddenly 
fell with a violence wholly exceptional in the Canaries. The 
belief spread that the harvest was totally lost. This news, carried 
to England, the principal market of Europe, produced a sudden 
and important rise in the price of cochineal ; from 2s. 6. the pound 
the prices went up in London to 4s. and 5s. However, the 
amount of cochineal ultimately forwarded was no less than in 
preceding years. The rains had not been fatal, and, moreover, 
producers who had cochineal in reserve from preceding years 
hastened to secure the rise in the market. Confidence was lost in 
Europe, and on all sides orders were given to the numerous 
manufacturers of aniline dyes. From that moment cochineal has 
never recovered its position. 

A period of great depression and poverty followed in the 
Canary Isles, but this is now beginning to pass away. The 
Nopaleries are every year being more and more successfully 
turned into vineyards, wheat-fields, and taba - fields, and into 
gardens for the cultivation of tomatoes and onions for exportation 
to America and the West Indies. Early potatoes and tomatoes 
are also now being sent in great quantitics to Europe in January, 
February, and March, and furnish now the main agricultural 
resource of the southern portion of the islands. 
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XII.—COMPRESSED OR TABLET TEA. 


The Kew Gardens Bulletin for the month of June says that 
in January of the present year two samples of compressed or 
tablet tea were presented to the museum at Kew by Colonel 
Alexander Moncrieff, C.B., accompanied by a letter addressed to 
Sir Joseph Hooker, in which the following passages occur :— 


My Chinese correspondent, Mr. Gardiner, Her Majesty's 
Consul at Hankow, informs me that this tablet tea is in use 
throughout Russian Siberia. It is manufactured at Hankow, 
“the larger tablet from common tea dust, which adheres after 
* being steamed in a pudding-cloth tor a moment, by hand 
“ pressure. The quantity of the dust required is placed in the 
“ bag, and, after being steamed, is poured into the wood mould, 
* and is pressed to the required consistency by lever or a heavy 
* mallet wielded by one of the labourers. The cost of the 
“ common tea dust is 3} Chinese ozs. silver (say, 15s.) per picul 
“ = 133 Ibs. avoirdupois. The cost of the manufacture, export, 
“ duty, packing, &c. amounts to a further 15s, a picul. The 
“ bulk when packed is only one-sixth of the bulk of an equal 
“ weight of ordinary tea as ordinarily packed. 

“The small tablet is made of the finest tea dust, the selection 
“ of which is made with great care. The original cost of this 
“ tea here is about 84s. a picul. It is manufactured into tablets 
“ by steam machinery in a steel mould. The proper amount of 
“ dust is poured into the mould dry without steaming, and the 
“ pressure brought to bear upon it is two tons per tablet. 
“* Considerable care is required in the manufacture and packing of 
“ this tablet tea, and the cost is comparatively great. 

** Besides this tablet tea used in Russian Siberia, there is a 
“ pressed tea called brick tea used in Chinese Mongolia and 
** Tibet. This is made of the whole of the leaf with stalks, and 
“ is about the size and shape of an ordinary brick. I have not 
* seen this tea manufactured. It is made, I know, by Chinese 
“ in a very simple way.” 

The manufacture of compressed tea at Hankow, referred to in 
the above letter, seems, says the Kew Gardens Bulletin, to be an 
industry of considerable importance, and is fully detailed in an 
article from the Planters Gazette, reprinted in the Tea Cyclo- 
peedia issued from the office of the Indian Tea Gazette, Calcutta, 
and published by W. B. Whittingham and Co., 91, Gracechurch 
Street, London, in 1882. It is there stated that, “the Commis- 
“ sioner of Customs at Hankow reports that the importance of 
“ the brick tea trade is rapidly increasing, and the demand 
“ becoming greater than the supply. The employment of steam 
* machinery for pressing the bricks has proved in every way a 
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“ creat success, the steam-pressed brick being much _beiter 
* finished than that produced by hand, and more compact and 
* firm, withstanding the difficulties of transit better, and 
ultimately arriving at its destination in Siberia little, if any 
“ the worse for the iourney. With the old method, the bricks, 
* from insufficient pressing power, were liable to chip and crumble 
at the edges ; and, as great stress is laid on the perfect appear- 
ance of the brick by the Siberians, it cin be easily understood 
that a hard, sharply defined brick would at once obtain the 
* preference. With both methods of manufacturing brick tea, 
“ there is a drawback, and a serious one—the damping of the dust 
“ by steam, which robs it of all fragrance. ‘To remedy this 
“ defect, a firm has imported a hydraulic press, which turns out 
small corrugated cakes, weighing a quarter of a pound each, 
retaining the original aroma ir all its freshness.” 

It was considered very probable that the ordinary brick tea 
and the compressed tea would run side by side in friendly com- 
petition, the brick keeping its own position for use amongst the 
poorer, and the compressed tea becoming popular amongst the 
better classes. At the time the article was written from which 
the preceding extract is made, there were six manufactories in 
Hankow, in three of which boilers were used either for steaming 
the tea, or both for that purpose and furnishing power for 
pressing. ‘The dust from which brick tea is made comes 
principally from Ningchow in Kiangsi and Tsung’yang and 
Yanglout’ung in Hupeh, and varies both in fineness and cost 
according as it belongs to the first, second, or third crop. 


‘ 


« 


The Commissioner proceeds to state that—- 


“ The first operation is to sift the dust and reject all the sand 
and rubbish contained in it, usually amounting to about 5 per 
cent. It is then placed in a winnowing machine having three 
different sized sieves, with troughs corresponding, and passed into 
baskets. The residue, which is too coarse to pass any of the 
sieves, is taken out and trodden until it is reduced to the proper 
consistency, when it is placed in iron pans over a charcoal fire 
until it is sufficiently brittle, when it is again taken to be 
wipnowed, and this op»ration is repeated until it has all been 
sifted to the requisite degree of fineness. ‘Three sizes are pro~ 
duced, the coarser ones being employed to constitute the brick, 
while the finest dust is only used as a facing. The dust having 
been properly sifted, the next step is to prepare it for pressing, 
and this is done by exposing it to the action of steam for three 
minutes, and it is this steaming that robs brick tea of its scent 
and flavour, and for which a remedy is eagerly sought. 

“The old fashioned native apparatus consists of six iron boilers. 
heated by charcoal and having spaces above, which are fitted with 
rattan covers. When the dust is to be steamed, it is spread out 
on a sheet of cotton cloth placed over the boiler and covered up ; 
but with the improved European apparatus the dust is simply put 
into iron boxes and the steam there passed through them. After 
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having been sufficiently steamed to make it adhesive, the dust is 
put into a strong wooden mould, on the movable cover of which 
the trade mark of the ‘hong’ or firm is engraved (so as to leave 
the corresponding impression on the brick) and firmly wedged 
down. It is then pressed and placed on one side for two or three 
hours to cool. Each brick should weigh one catty (1} lb.), and 
all those that do not come up to the proper standard of weight or 
are defective in any way are rejected and re-made. For this 
purpose they are taken to a rotatory mill, constructed of two 
heavy circular stones moved by a horizontal wooden bar and 
working in a channel where the condemned bricks are thrown, 
and crushed as the wheels pass over them. Having again become 
dust, the operation already described is in all its details repeated. 
The hand press turns out 60 baskets a day with 25 per cent. 
failure bricks, while the steam press produces 80 baskets a day, 
with only 5 per cent. of bad work, and the saving by the em- 
ployment of the improved machinery amounts to one tael a basket, 
or, according to the above stated out-turn, 80 taels a day, or 
about 20/. sterling. The bricks found to be correct in weight 
and free from defects are stored in the drying room for a week, 
when they are carefully wrapped separately in paper, and packed 
in bamboo baskets containing 64 bricks each. . Green brick tea 
is made in the same manner, but of leaf, not dust, and the bricks 
are larger, weighing two pounds and a half each, 36 going to a 
basket when packed for export.” 

There is a sample of hard compressed brick tea in the Kew 
Museum, such as was imported in quantities into London from 
Shanghai in 1863, for re-exportation to Russia, the cost of which 
was 6d. per lb. and duty. It seems, from information kindly 
furnished by Mr. Henry Tuke Mennell, F.L.S., of St. Dunstan’s 
Buildings, Great Tower Street, E.C., who presented the above- 
named specimen to the museum, that this kind of tea is not now 
an article of commerce on the London market, though it is still 
an article of regular consumption in Russia, but is now chiefly, 
if not entirely, sent overland. 

Consul Allen, reporting on the trade of Hankow for the year 
1887, says, “ The trade in Russian brick tea seems to increase ‘by 
** leaps and bounds.’ The bricks are prepared entirely by steam 
* machinery. The brick tea factories, with their tall chimneys, 
** are the most striking buildings in the European settlement.” 

The brick tea of Thibet is an entirely different quality of tea 
from the above described. The full grown leaves are used, and 
are comparatively loosely pressed together into blocks about 
10 ins. by 10 ins., and 4 ins. thick. 

Mr. Colborne Baber, some time British Consul at Chungking, 
describes the Thibetan teapot as a wooden churn, in which the 
boiling infusion is poured through a strainer; a little salt is added, 
and some 20 strokes applied with a dasher pierced with five holes. 
A lump of butter is then thrown in, and the compound is again 
churned with from 100 to 150 strokes, administered with much 
precision. The tea is then ready for drinking. 
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The use of compressed tea in this country has been attempted 
at different times, but never with complete success. A few years 
ago two companies were formed for working it, and at the present 
time there is a company in London which deals exclusively in this 
article, a sample of which is in the Kew Museum. It is claimed 
for this tea that it has many advantages over loose tea, the chief 
of which is that the leaves being submitted to heavy hydraulic 
pressure all the cells are broken, and the constituents of the leaf 
more easily extracted by the boiling water, thus effecting a con- 
siderable saving in the quantity required for use. Its great 
advantages over loose tea, however, would seem to be its more 
portable character, and in the case of long sea voyages, or for use 
in expeditions, the reduction of its bulk to one-third. 

The compression of tea into blocks further, it is said, constitutes 
a real and important improvement in the treatment of tea. These 
blocks weigh a quarter of a pound each, and are sub-divided into 
ounces, half ounces, and quarter ounces; this insures exactitude 
in measuring, and saves the trouble, waste, and uncertainty of 
measuring by spoonfuls. It also ensures uniformity in the 
strength of the infusion. By compression it is claimed that the 
aromatic properties of the leaf are retained for a much longer 
period, and that it is better preserved from damp and climatic 
changes. 
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XIII.—THE FOREIGN TRADE OF CHINA IN 1889. 


The following information respecting the foreign trade of 
China is extracted from a report by Mr. E. McKean, Statistical 
Secretary at Shanghai, which was published in the Returns of 
Trade and Trade Reports for the year 1889, recently issued by 
the Inspector-General of Chinese Customs :— 


The net imports and the exports (neither including bullion) 
which, together, can be taken to represent the value of the whole 
of China’s trade with foreign countries are as follows :—Net 
imports in 1888 were valued at Hk. Tle.* 124,782,893 ; in 1889, 
at Hk. Tls. 110,884,355. Exports in 1888 were valued at 
Hk. Tis. 92,401,067 ; in 1889, at Hk. Tls. 96,947,832. By the 
opening of the Kowloon and Lappa offices in 1887 the very large 
junk trade of Hongkong and Macao with the mainland came 
uoder the control of the Foreign Customs, which, beginning with 
the year 1888, was thereby enabled to publish statistics of almost 
the entire foreign commerce of China. But these statistics of 
values, if unexplained, prove what is contrary to fact, namely, that 
China’s foreign imports invariably out value her exports ; whereas 
the exports not only pay for the imports but suffice also to 
re-imburse China’s foreign creditors, the principal and interest due 
on account of loan, and to yield besides a surplus, which enters 
China as silver bullion. It is therefore well to explain what the 
values as given in these tables mean. Now, those of imports are 
based on, as far as can be ascertained, the prices cf the com- 
modities in the various markets of the ports at which the imports 
enter China, and those of exports on the prices in the markets of 
those ports at which the exports quit China, Anyone can under- 
stand that the market price of any article must, as a rule, 
re-imburse the seller all outlay incurred on it up to the time of 
sale, and must exclude all prospective outlay. ‘Thus, such price 
of an import includes not only the prime cost of the thing when it 
was about to land, but also costs incurred by it after landing, 
namely, the expenses of landing. storing, and selling, and the 
duty paid on it ; so also the market price of any export excludes 
the cost of buying (ze., the exporter’s profit er commission), the 
expenses of packing, storing, and shipping, and the export duty, 
increments of value all of which accrue to it in China, and have 
to be added to the market price to ascertain the value of the 
article at the moment of its quitting China. And for the purposes 
of comparison it is the value of the imports at the moment of 
landing and of the exports at the moment of shipment that I have 
to estimate. Roughly considered, it may be said that all foreign 
imports and exports of the northern and central provinces enter 
and quit China respectively through Shanghai, with the exception 


. The Haikwan tael, in which the values are stated in the return, is equivalent to 
4s. 83d. 
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of some tea, which quits it through Hankow and Tientsin, and 
that each port of the southern provinces mainly carries on its 
direct foreign trade independently ; so that for the compilation of 
these tables it is from Shanghai and the southern ports that this 
office derives its data. In the matter of opium values, Shanghai, 
for the sake of uniformity, adds the duty to the market price ; 
but at some of the southern ports, where the bonded warehouses 
are much used, the opium values based on the market rates, 
constantly exclude both duty and likin, and at others, ¢.g., Canton, 
where the importers make no use of the bonded warehouse, the 
market rates, on the same priuciple, include both duty and likin. 
Making allowances, one may assume-that while duty was included 
in the values of all imports of 1888 and 1889 there were some 
22,000 piculs of- opium which included likin at Hk. Tls. 80, a 
picul also in the values supplied for these direct trade statistics. 
In the calculations which follow I add, therefore, Hk. Ts. 
1,760,000, on account of opium likin to the import duty on each 
year :— 


1888 
Hk. Tis. 
Net imports, market value - - 124,782,893 
Deduct duty and likin - 8,395,263 
Net imports, minus duty —_ - 116,387,630 
Deduct charges, 7 per cent. - 8,147,134 


Net imports, value at moment of landing 108,240,496 


Exports, market value - . - 92,401,067 
Add duty, estimated at - - - 6,499,839 
Exports, plus duty - - - 98,900,906 


Add charges, 8 per cent. on market value 7,392,085 


Exports, value at moment of shipment - 106,292,991 


The excess in value of the 1888 imports over that of the 1888 
exports, amounts to about Hk. ‘T'ls. 1,900,000, and I find that the 
net movements of gold and silver bullion in 1888 were an export 
of Hk. Tls. 1,672,942 of gold, and Hk. Tls. 1,909,872 of silver. 
But 1888 was a year of abnormal results as regards imports, the 
stocks of cotton and woollen goods and metals in Shanghai on the 
lst January 1889, being estimated in value at Hk. Tis. 2,600,000 
as over and above the stock of the same commodities on the 
Ist January 1888; and a year also in which China, under the 
stress of scarcity, amasted from the Canton province alone, 
Hk. Ts. 9,000,000 worth of rice and paddy, to feed a population 
whose fields had been devastated by floods. 
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1889. 
Hk. Tis. 
Net imports, market value - - 110,884,355 
Deduct duty and likin 4 - - 7,628,263 
Net imports, minus duty - - 103,256,092 
Deduct charges, 7 per cent. - - 7,227,926 
Net imports, value at moment of landing 96,028,166 
Exports, market value - —- - 96,947,832 
Add duty, estimated at - - - 6,389,045 
Exports, plus duty - - 103,336,877 
Add charges, 8 per cent. on market value 7,755,826 
Exports, value at moment of shipment - 111,092,703 


The excess in value of the 1889 exports over that of the 1889 
imports amounts to about Hk. Tis. 15,000,000, and I find that 
the net movements of gold and silver bullion in 1889 were an 
export of Hk. Tis. 1,625,638 of gold and an import of Hk. Tis. 
6,005,155 of silver respectively. 

The estimate of 7 per cent. and 8 per cent. as charges incurred 
by imports and exports respectively has been supplied to me by 
one of the leading firms at Shanghai. In the modified values 
shown above no allowance has been made for freight, either 
outwards or inwards, for the reason that Chinese ships have as 
yet no appreciable share in the foreign carrying trade. Foreign 
ships for the most part bring the foreign goods to the frontier 
and receive there the’return cargoes of Chinese goods, and it is 
at this point of interchange that it seems to me best to endeavour 
to fix the respective values for the sake of comparison. The 
merchant’s warehouse on shore has been suggested as a truer 
position, for the reason that, as many warehouses in China are 
foreign-owned, their profits donot belong to China. But, in so far 
as the profits made by foreign warehouses in China are spent in the 
country, they are to that extent not different from the profits of 
Chineze-owned warehouses, and, in so far as a margin of the profits 
may be left unspent, and eventually be carried out of China by 
their earners, they seem to me to differ in no respect, except that 
of quantity perhaps, from the surplus of their earnings which the 
thousands of Chinese subjects employed in foreign ships and in 
foreign lands, in the interest of this commerce, bring back with 
them annually to China; and as regards quantity it is an open 
question if the foreigners who work in China return home to their 
respective countries with a larger aggregate of savings than these 
Chinese subjects bring home to China as the fruit of their years. 
of work and thrift whilst outside the bounds of their native land. 
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Imports in 1889 were valued at Hk. Tis. 110,884,355. This 
value falls under that of 1888 by Hk. Tls. 13,900,000 or 11 per 
cent. There were Hk. Tis. 1,900,000, or 6 per cent., less of opium ; 
Hk. Tis. 8,300,000, or 19 per cent., less of cotton goods; Hk. Tle. 
1,100,000, or 22 per cent., less of woollen goods ; Hk. Tls. 160,000, 
or 2 per cent., less of metals; and Hk. Tls. 2,430,000, or 7 per 
cent., less of sundries. Opium fell off.in quantity by 6,360 piculs, 
or nearly 8 per cent., represented by 3,743 piculs, or nearly 10 per 
cent., at Shanghai, for Northern and Central China; by 1,543 
piculs, or over 8 per cent., at the Fuhkien and Formosan ports ; 
and by 1,074 piculs, or 4 per cent., at the six Kwangtung ports. 
The result is due most probably to the increased use of native 
opium, which surplanted foreign opium by being cheaper at a 
time when general impoverishment arising out of ruined harvest 
in nearly every sea-board province reduced the spending powers 
of the masses, Compared with the quantities of 1888, cotton 
goods decreased: shirtings by 530,000 pieces, or 6 per cent. ; 
T-cloths by 760,000 pieces, or 29 per cent.; drills by 197,000 
pieces, or 18 per cent.; jeans by 9,000 pieces, or 7 per cent. ; 
sheetings by 1,314,000 pieces, or 50 per cent. ; chintzes and prints 
by 215,000 pieces, or 39 per cent.; twills by 116,000 pieces, or 
63 per cent.; cotton lastings by 672,000 pieces, or 73 per cent. ; 
and cotton yarn by 4,911 piculs, or nearly 1 per cent., a backward 
movement in a trade which has grown from 108,000 piculs in 
1878 to 683,000 piculs in 1888, Of woollen goods, which do not 
count for much in the aggregate of China’s imports, camlets 
improved by 32,000 pieces, equal to 30 per cent.; while lastings 
retrograded by 45,000 pieces, or 31 per cent.; Spanish stripes by 
19,000 pieces, or 29 per cent.; and broad, medium, habit, and 
Russian cloth by 21,000 pieces, or 48 per cent.; long ells just 
holding their own. Under metals, iron receded from 1,265,000 
piculs in 1888 to 1,116,000 piculs in 1889, a fall of 12 per cent. ; 
tin from 77,000 piculs to 64,000 piculs, a fall of 17 per cent. ; 
steel from 50,600 to 39,300 piculs, a fall of 22 per cent.; and 
spelter from 33,600 piculs to 24,700 piculs, a fall of 26 per cent. ; 
while lead advanced from 230,000 piculs to 256,000, a rise of 
11 per cent.; and unmanufactured copper from 15,000 piculs to 
36,000 piculs,a rise of nearly 150 per cent. Under sundries, 
most of the items, large as some of them are, must be left to speak 
for themselves ; and I select five only for special remark, namely 
coal, raw cotton, kerosene oil, matches, and rice. Of these, one 
only, kerosene oil, is an unqualified import of annually increasing 
quantity and benefit; its import rose nearly 25 per cent., from 
16,613,000 gallons in 1888 to 20,655,413 gallons in 1889, but it 
has to be noted that some of the increase was due to the failure 
of the ground-nut crop in Hainan, kerosene oil taking the place 
of ground-nut oil as an illuminant. Matches, valued at Hk. Tls. 
1,123,022, came in great part from Japan, whither the main 
source of supply has moved from Europe, in time to move 
probably into China herself. ‘The other three items, coal, raw 
cotton, and rice, came to satisfy a demand which in this land, 
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abounding in them, cannot in the nature of things last long. The 
coal, 370,000 tons was for the most part imported at Shanghai 
from Japan; but the time is no longer far ahead when Chinese 
coal will, out of its matchless store, meet all, and more than all, 
the home demand. The import of foreign raw cotton, 113,500 
piculs, large as it is, and into the Kwangtung province almost 
exclusively, may in time succumb to Chinese cotton, now exported 
in quantity four time its dimensions. Foreign rice entered China 
almost entirely through the Kowloon Customs, to take the place of 
the 1888 harvests, destroyed by floods. These payments for food, 
which amounted to Hk. Tls. 9,000,000 in 1888 and Hk. Tls. 
5,500,000 in 1889, should cease largely with the abatement of 
the consequences of nearly concurrent calamities of floods and 
dearth which in the two years just passed befell places so far 
apart and generally so mutually helpful as the north, the centre, 
and the south of this empire. 

Exports 1889 were valued at Hk. Tls. 96,947,832. Those 
which tower over all others, tea and silk, fared differently in 
1889 ; tea fell behind and silk went ahead, each in its respective 
race with its rivals of the outer world. The quantity of tea 
which left China was, black and green, 1,548,880 piculs in 1889 
against 1,751,587 piculs in 1888 and 1,814,562 piculs in 1887 ; 
brick and tablet, 318,061 piculs in 1889, agaiust 412,642 piculs in 
1888 and 331,281 piculs in 1887 respectively ; which altogether 
in estimated values stand out as Hk. Tis. 28,200,000 in 1889, 
Hk. Tis. 30,200,000 in 1888, and Hk. Tls. 30,000,000 in 1887 ; 
those of 1886, the maximum year, having been Hk. Tls. 33,500,000, 

Thus, whereas when 1889 is compared with 1888, the falling 
off is, as regards quantity, 12 per cent. for black and green teas 
and 23 per cent. for brick teas, the falling off in the total value 
is no more than’7 per cent.; but if the exporis are to be credited, 
the end of the decline has not yet been reached. Silk, which 
quits China at two ports mainly, Shanghai and Canton, did well 
in 1889. Of white raw silk, the export of 1889 amounted to 
65,517 piculs against 54,704 piculs in 1888, 59,589 piculs in 
1887, and 56,682 piculs in 1886; of wild raw silk in 1889 the 
export was 17,827 piculs, against 13,129 piculs in 1888, 12,041 
piculs in 1887, and 12,554 piculs in 1886. Ten years back a 
year’s average export of wild raw silk was 4,500 piculs. The 
total value of the export of silk of all kinds, unmanufactured 
and manufactured together, was Hk. Tls. 36,400,000 against 
Hk. Ts. 32,200,000 in 1888, a gain of 13 per cent. Thus it is 
clear that in 1889 what was lost over the short export of tea was 
more than recouped in the larger export of silk from the point 
of view of value. But, though silk and tea together yield 
Hk. Tls. 64,600,000, or 67 per cent. of a total of the value of all 
the exports of China to foreign countries, there are other products 
also which have asserted themselves in the markets of the world, 
and are developing a trade of large proportions. One of these, 
raw cotton, which as recently as 1887 was thought to prosper 
with a total export of 69,000 piculs valued at Hk. Tls. 678,000, 
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reached in 1889 a total of 504,000 piculs valued at Hk.Tls. 5,000,000, 
nearly all having gone to Japan to supply the mills there. I am 
indebted to the Shanghai Commissioner's Report for the informa- 
tion that 10,000 piculs were also shipped to Liverpool ; and it 
has to be borne in mind that, great as the export was, it would 
have been even greater if the crop of 1889 had had an ordinary 
autumn, and had escaped the forty days of continuous rain, which 
beginning on the 17th September, spread havoc over the cotton 
growing provinces from east to west at the time when dry 
weather was to be expected and was nearly indispensable for the 
ripening and in-gathering of the most promising crop of late years. 
The export of sugar, too, valued at Hk. Tis. 2,700,000, largely 
sought a market in Japan, but some also went to Europe. The 
trade in wool, both sheep’s and camels’, has grown creditably of 
recent years from 4,500 piculs in 1880 to 43,000 piculs in 1885, 
and 102,000 piculs in 1889. Even tobacco pushes its way, since 
from 19,000 piculs in 1880 it amounted up to 24,000 picuis in 
1885, and in 1889 reached a total of 69,570 piculs. In short, if 
the tea from China has been beaten back from its old commanding 
position in the markets of the world, it is abundantly clear that 
for this warfare the resources of the soil and the ability of the 
people of China have many other products ready to fill the gap 
thus made in the ranks of her industrial constituents. 

A noteworthy event of the year was the opening of two new 
Custom houses on the Tungking frontier, at Lungchow, Kwangsi, 
on Ist June, and at Méngtzfi Yiinnan on the 24th August 1889. 
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XIV.—TEA CULTIVATION IN ASSAM. 


The following information relating to tea culture in Assam in 
the year 1889 is extracted from the last annual report of the 
Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of Assam to the Secretary 
of the Government of India, Revenue and Agricultural Depart- 
ment :— 


** As has been done in previous years, figures are given for 
each sub-division separately in addition to the totals for each 
district. The Sadr sub-division of Cachar shows the largest 
number of gardens, and the largest area under tea’; hut the sub- 
division of Dibrugarh still gives the largest total, as well as the 
largest proportional out-turn. 

“The number of gardens borne on the district registers at the 
close of 1889 was 868 as against 863 at the close of 1888. The 
difference is accounted for by the opening of new plantations 
and by the closing or amalgamation with others of certain old 

rdens. Eight new gardens were opened; one in Silchar, one 
in South Sylhet, one in Tezpur, three in Jorhat, one in Dibru- 
garh, and one in North Lakhimpur. Three gardens were 
removed from the register, one being a closed garden, and two 
gardens amalgamated with other gardens. 


“The area of land held by tea-planters in the district of 
Cachar in 1889 was 279,737 acres, an increase of 43,354 acres as 
compared with the preceding year ; in Sylhet, 182,615 acres, an 
increase of 1,095 acres; in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, 100 
acres, an increase of 20 acres; in Goalpara, 1,378 acres; in 
Kamrup, 24,296 acres, a decrease of 1,212 acres; in Darrang, 
102,145 acres, an increase of 1,089 acres; in Nowgong, 59,649 
acres, an increase of 36 acres; in Sibsagar, 220,738 acres, an 
increase of 71 acres; and in Lakhimpur, 130,007 acres, an 
increase of*713 acres, giving a total area for 1889 of 1,000,665 
acres, representing an increase over 1888 of 45,166 acres. 

* The only district where there was a decrease in the area held 
by tea-planters is Kamrup, and this decrease is due to revised 
figures submitted by some of the gardens. The increase is very 
considerable in Cachar, but appears due to the revision of the 
tea-garden register rather than to any actual or general extension 
of cultivation. 


‘The following statement gives for the last six years the areas 
under mature and immature tea plants, and the total area held by 
tea-planters :-— 
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Total Area of 
Under Under 
Year. Land held 
Mature Plants. | Immature Plants. by Tea-planters. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. 
1884 - - - 158,158 31,694 913,476 
1885 - a - 159,876 37,634 915,846 
1886 > - - 170,138 33,855 934,134 
1887 - ~ - 177,900 33,179 950,171 
1888 188,329 28,347 955,499 
1889 - - - 196,689 80,560 1,000,665 


“These figures point to a considerable extension in the areas 
both under mature and immature plants. There was a total 
increase of 10,573 acres under tea. The increase of area under 
mature plants is general to all subdivisions with the exception of 
Karimganj, where, however, it is not reported that any area under 
tea was thrown up. It is probable that the estimates made for 
the six gardens in the Karimganj subdivision not sending in 
returns are incorrect. The increase generally is due to a con- 
siderable area of immature plants passing to the category of area 
under mature plants. The area under immature plants has 
decreased in Hailékéndi, South Sylhet, Tezpur, and North 
Lakhimpur, extension not keeping pace with the growth of plants 
from immature to mature. Comparing the figures of the two 
valleys for the last two years, it appears that the area under 
immature plants is greater in the Surma Valley, though it has 
decreased in the year under review. The increase in the area 
under mature plants is proportionally much the same in the two 
valleys. 

The total area under cultivation, 1889, both of mature and 
immature plants, was 227,249 acres, being an increase of 10,573 
acres over 1888. Of this total Cachar comprised 57,598 acres, 
an increase of 2,197 acres; Sylhet, 44,791 acres, an increase of 
646 acres; Khasi and Jaintia Hills, 30 acres; Goalpara, 377 acres, 
an increase of 10; Kamrup, 6,424 acres, an increase of 197 acres ; 
Darrang, 21,085 acres, an increase of 1,073 acres; Nowgong, 
11,551 acres, an increase of 578 acres: Sibsagar, 51,861 acres, an 
increase of 4,484 acres; Lakhimpur, 33,532 acres, an increase of 
1,388 acres. 

The total out-turn of tea from the province in 1889 is reported 
as 76,913,828 lbs., which amounts to an increase of 4,237,846 lbs., 
or 5°83 per cent. on the figures for the previous year. The esti- 
mate of the Indian Tea Association for the out-turn of the total 
Assam crop of 1889 was 71,780,618, or nearly five million lbs. 
less than the estimate given in this report. 

The Cachar district had a total yield in 1889 of 15,631,692 lbs., 
a percentage increase over 1888 of 1:00; Sylhet produced 
15,741,409 Ibs., an increase per cent. of 15°96; Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills, 3,000 Ibs. ; Goalpara, 92,083 lbs., a decrease per cent. of 
10°08; Kamrup, 1,163,727 lbs., an increase per cent. of 4°36; 
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Darrang, 8,445,916 lbs., an increase per cent. of 5°14; Nowgong, 
3,521,595 Ibs., a decrease per cent. of 6°42; Sibsagar, 17,615,211 
Ibs., an increase per cent. of 9°23 ; and Lakhimpur, 14,701,195 lts., 
an increase per cent. of 1°52. 

The average yield per acre for the whole province has incrersed 
391 lbs. per acre. The increase is due to the Surma Valley, the 
main reason for it being the productiveness of the J¢/ gardens, one 
of which is reported by the Deputy-Commissioner of Sylhet as 
yielding 873 lbs. per acre. 

Very scanty information is given in the district reports with 
reference to tea seed. It appears, however, that the crop was 
below the average, while there was a small rise in its price. 

The imports of tea seed reached 96 maunds in 1889, against 
394 maunds in 1888; the exports totalled 1,212 maunds in 1889, 
as compared with 12,071 maunds in 1888. 


i 
| | 
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XV.—PROCEEDINGS AND DELIBERATIONS OF 
THE CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


Aberdecen.—A meeting of the council of the Aberdeen Chamber 
of Commerce was held on the 9th June, Mr. Lyall Grant, the 
president, in the chair. Reference was made to the great 
facilities which the travelling public enjoyed from the new train 
arrangements. From Aberdeen there was a despatch of five 
trains, the most important of which was the train leaving Aberdeen 
at 6.20 in the morning and reaching London in 12 hours and 10 
minutes, including a stoppage of 18 minutes at Edinburgh and 
20 minutes at York. In the minutes and reports of the Bills 
Committee which were submitted, it was resolved to petition in 
favour of reform in private bill legislation. The subject of the 
appointment of a board of conciliation was considered, and it was 
resolved, on the recommendation of the Chamber Committee, to 
urge Her Majesty’s Government to take immediate steps for the 
introduction of the decimal system of weights and measures into 
this country. 


Bradford.—A monthly meeting of the council of the Bradford 
Chamber of Commerce was held on the 25th June, the 
president, Mr. G. J. J. Hoffmann, in the chair. 

The council approved of and confirmed the following resolu- 
tions which were passed at a meeting of the Postal Committee of 
the Chamber held on the 13th June :— 

1, That the introduction of a cheap uniform rate of postage, 
and a uniform postage stamp for use between all parts of the 
Empire, would not only be of great material advantage, but would 
also mark the fact of Imperial unity, and help to ensure its 
permanence. 

2. That it is desirable that such portion as may be necessary 
of any future increase of net postal revenue in the United 
Kingdom should be applied to this object. 

3. That it is desirable that an inquiry, by Royal Commission 
or otherwise, into the whole question of Imperial intercommuni- 
cation, should be instituted forthwith. 

A copy of the resolutions was forwarded to the Prime Minister 


(Lord Salisbury), who replied that the matter should receive his 


-careful consideration. 


The questions of commercial education and a suggested official 
market report were also under consideration. 


Bristol.—The monthly meeting of the council of the Bristol 
Chamber of Commerce was held on the 25th June, Mr. W. Dove 
Willcox presiding. The president stated that it was now very 
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satisfactory to learn that the Great Western Railway Company 
have decided to proceed with their application for powers to 
construct the line of railway between Avonmouth dock and the 
Severn tunnel. Among other subjects under discussion were 
commercial Bills before Parliament, Great Western Railway new 
express trains, patent laws, foreign mails, and a stamping depart- 
ment for Bristol. 


Dublin.—A meeting of the council of the Dublin Chamber of 
Commerce was held on the 16th June, Mr. Thomas Maxwell 
Hutton in the chair. A letter was read from the Postmaster- 
General, in which it was stated that measures were to be taken 
to accelerate the arrival of the night mails from Dublin at Bristol 
and towns in South Wales. Complaints were made to the council 
of delay in transmission of the night mails to Scotland vid 
Kingston and Holyhead. Among other matters that engaged the 
attention of the council were perforated postage stamps and 
Lloyd’s signal stations. : 


Leeds.--A monthly meeting of the council of the Leeds 
Chamber of Commerce was held on the 25th June, Mr. W. Beck- 
worth in the chair. 

The chairman informed the council that as the result of the 
action of the Chamber, supported by the Leeds Incorporated 
Law Society and the Leeds Stock Exchange, a stamp office was 
about to be opened in Leeds. A letter had been received to that 
effect from the Inland Revenue Office, saying that they had 
received the authority of the Lords of the Treasury to grant to 

. Leeds facilities for stamping documents similar to those now 
existing at Birmingham. It was hoped that the arrangements 
would be completed by the 1st October. 

The proposed board of conciliation and commercial education 
and secret commissions were also under discussion. 


Liverpool_—The monthly meeting of the Liverpool Chamber 
of Commerce was held on the 26th June, Mr. H. Coke presiding. 
A letter was read from the Postmaster-General with reference to 
the extension of postal facilities to London (Ontario) asked for 
by the London (Ontario) Board of Trade and recommended by 
Liverpool firms interested in trade with Canada. It is stated in 
this communication that the Post Office Department would have 
no objection to receive direct mails from London and other parts 
of Western Ontario if the Canadian Post Office deemed it 
expedient to send them. Among other subjects under discussion 
were Lloyd’s signalling fees; Companies (Winding-up) Bill; 
general average; York,’ Antwerp rules ; affairs at Sierra Leone’; 
income tax on profits of consignments from India, and import 
duties, Congo territories. 


London.—A meeting of the council of the London Chamber of 
Commerce was held on the 12th June, Sir Albert Rollit, M.P., in 
the chair. The minutes and correspondence were first disposed 
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of. The proposed byelaws for the regulation of the conciliation 
board were adopted, On the motion of Mr. J. H. Tritton, a 
vice-president of the Chamber, certain resolutions in regard to 
the East Central African question were adopted, and it was agreed 
to embody these in a memorial to Lord Salisbury, to be presented 
by deputation. 


Manchester.—The ordinary monthly board meeting of the 
directors of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce was held on the 
30th June, Mr. Henry Lee in the chair. The subjects under 
discussion comprised the scheme of commercial examinations, 
Indian factory legislation, words as trade marks, reform of the 
Lancashire Palatine Chancery Court, direct steamer lines from 
the United Kingdom to Bourgas, and the spinning of low counts 
of yarn. 


Rochdale—The monthly meeting of the Rochdale Chamber of 
Commerce was held on the 20th June. Mr. John Turner occupied 
the chair. The secretary reported that he had conformed with the 
council’s request of the previous meeting, and forwarded to the 
whole of the Lancashire members of Parliament a circular létter 
requesting them to support the Rating of Machinery Bill, 
Mr. Geo. Evans reported having attended, along with Mr. William 
Kershaw, a conference of the Northern Chambers of Commerce, 
to consider the amended clauses of the Companies Bill. 


Swansea.—A monthly meeting of the Swansea Chamber of 
Commerce was held on the 4th July, Mr. Griffith Thomas 
residing. A letter was read from the president of the Board of 
Trade, in reply to a petition from the Chamber that the ballot be 
introduced in the election of proprietary harbour trustees, in the 
course of which Sir M. Hicks-Beach said it would not be advisable 
to alter, for the benefit of one place, a public Act of Parliament 
which has been incorporated in the Acts relating to many places 
which had made no representation on the subject. A private Bill 
to amend the Swansea Harbour Acts in the respect indicated 
appeared to the Board of Trade the best means of — the 
aes desired by the memorialists, and to such a course the Board 
would, therefore, not object. It was decided to refer the matter 
to the executive. 


Walsall, A monthly meeting of the Walsall and district 
Chamber of Commerce was held on the 10th June, Mr. Lavender 
presiding. Among other matters which engaged the attention of 
the Chamber were railway rates, non-negotiable stamps, circular 
letters, express postal service, mail service, and the United 
States Tariff Bill. 
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XVI—RECENT TRADE BLUE BOOKS. 


1. Annual Statement of the Navigation and Shipping of the 
United Kingdom for the Year 1889. (C.—6040.) Price 3s. 1d. 


This is the annual statement of British navigation, consisting of 
abstract and general tables showing in detail the total number and 
tonnage of vessels, distinguishing their voyages and destination, that 
entered and cleared with cargoes and in ballast at ports in the 
United Kingdom from and to foreign countries and British posses- 
sions, as well as coastwise, during the year 1889, together with the 
entrances and clearances of vessels, distinguishing the various 
ports of the United Kingdom, the number of vessels registered in 
each port, of vessels employed some time during the year 1889 
in home trade and foreign trade and in fishing, of vessels actually 
employed and crews under engagement on certain days, and of 
vessels built at each port, &c. Comparative tables are also given 
showing the like information only in a more compressed form for 
a séries of years from 1885 to 1889. 

The total number and tonnage of vessels, including their 
repeated voyages, that entered and cleared with cargoes and in 
ballast at ports in the United Kingdom from and to foreign 
countries and British possessions and coastwise during the last 
last three years are stated as follows :— 


ENTERED. 


1887. 1888. 1889. 


Vessels. Tons. Vessels. Tous. Vessels. Tons. 


| 


Sailing vessels |.182,904 | 18,243,446 182,275 | 17,859,261 | 180,131 | 17,535,312 


Steam vessels | 174,501 | 59,421,040 | 195,184 | 63,666,466 | 200,952 | 65,513,317 


Total - | 357,405 | 77,664,486 | 377,459 | 81,525,727 | 381,083 | 83,048,629 


1887. | 1888, 1889. 


Vessels. | Tons. Vessels. Tons. Vessels. Tons. 
| 


Sailing vessels | 155,587 | 16,870,362 | 155,494 | 16,566,226 | 155,293 | 16,377,948 


S.eam vessels | 163,437 | 55,108,112 | 186,485 | 59,944,566 | 194,034 | 62,019,401 


319,024 | 71,978,474 | 341,979 | 76,510,792 | 349,327 | 78,397,349 


Total 


| 
CLEARED. | 
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2. Statistical Abstract for the Prine:pal and other Foreign 
Countries in each Year from 1878 to 1887-88 (as far as the 
Particulars can be stated), (C.—5929.) Price 1s, 2d, 


This is the sixteenth number of this abstract, which is issued 
annually by the Commercial Department of the Board of Trade. 
It carries the figures relating to the trade and navigation of the 
principal foreign countries down to the end of the year 1888. 
Statements are also given relating to the population, agriculture, 
railways, telegraphs, postal statistics, emigration and immigration, 
finance, coinage, mining production, and fisheries, &c. of most of 
the principal countries of Europe and the United States, the 
information in each case being carried down to the most recent 
date for which it has been received by the Board of Trade from 
the official directors of the various statistical bureaux abroad or 
from the publications issued under their directions. 


3. Merchant Shipping, 1889. Tables showing the Progress of 
British Merchant Shipping. 192. Price 6d. 


This annual statement, which is issued by the Board of Trade, 
gives tables showing the tonnage of sailing and steam vessels 
entered and cleared under various conditions at ports in the 
United Kingdom in each of the years 1840, 1850, 1860, 1870, 
and later years down to 1889. It also gives particulars relating 
to the mercantile marine of the United Kingdom and various 
foreign countriez, together with the number and tonnage of 
vessels built, wrecks, not only of British vessels, but also of 
vessels belonging to the principal maritime countries, the number 
of apprentices’ indentures enrolled, rates of seamen’s and engi- 
neers’ wages, persons employed at sea and proportion per 
100 tons, analysis of crews of merchant vessels, together with 
details and miscellaneous information relating to the mercantile 
marine for a series of years down to the end of the year 1889. 


4. Sea Fisheries (England and Wales). Fourth Annual 
Report of the Inspector for 1889. 187. Price 6d. 


This is an annuai report issued by the Fisheries Department of 
the Board of Trade, and prepared by Mr. Malan, the Inspector 
of Sea Fisheries. In addition to the report by the inspector, the 
return contains the usual annual statements relating to apprentices 
serving at sea, number of candidates for certificates under the 
Merchant Shipping (Fishing Boats) Act, number of fishermen 
lost at sea, accounts of fish seized and condemned at Billingsgate 
and elsewhere, together with a copy of memorandum on herrings 
imported from Norway and Sweden. 


5. Further Correspondence respecting the International Labour 
Conference at Berlin. Commercial, No. 16 (1890). (C.—6042.) 
Price 1s. 64d. 


This paper is stated to be in continuation of Commercial, 
No. 8, 1890, C—5914. It contains the correspondence which 
63214. H 
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passed between the 13th of March and the 3rd of May 1890, 
between the Foreign Office on the one hand and the plenipo- 
tentiaries at the International Labour Conference at Berlin on the 
other. The conference commenced at Berlin on the 17th of 
March last, and continued to the 29th of the same month. The 
records of the proceedings will be found given in full in the 
present issue. 


6. Salmon Fisheries (Scotland). Report of the Committee 
appointed by the Secretary for Scotland to injuire into the Crown 
rights in Salmon Fisheries in Scotland, together with Evidence and 
Appendices. (C—6036.) Price 1s. 


The present paper contains the report of the Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the exercise of the Crown rights in 
respect of salmon fishing and fisheries in Scotland, and on the 
coasts and in the sea adjacent thereto, and their effect on the 
preservation and supply of fish, together with the evidence taken 
before the Commissioners, and Appendices containing information 
relating thereto. 

The report, which is dated May 1890, is signed by the Com- 
missioners, Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P., D. Crawford, Esq., 
M.P., and T. G. Murray, Esq. The Commission commenced its 
sittings in Edinburgh on the 27th November 1889. 


7. Holyhead Harbour. Copy of Correspondence between the 
London and Norih-Western Railway Company and the Board of 
Trade respecting the Construction of a Deep-Water Pier and the 
Removal of the Platters Rocks in Holyhead Harbour. 212. 
Price 4d. 

This paper gives the correspondence which passed between the 
Board of Trade and the London and North-Western Railwas 
relative to the proposed removal of the Platters Rocks towardy 
the end of the year 1888. The correspondence was moved for in 
the House of Commons on the 5th of June 1890 and ordered to 
be printed. 


8. Railways (Workmen’s Trains on the Metropolitan Lines). Copy 


of Statements furnished to the Board of Trade by the Railway 


Companies having Termini in the Metropolis, (C—6039.) 
Price 4d. 


This paper contains the replies of the various companies relative 
to workmnen’s trains which were sent to the Board of Trade in 
answer to a circular letter issued by that Department requesting 
information for the use of the London County Council, and is 
stated to be in continuation of Major Marindin’s report of the 
24th February 1883 (C.—3535). The statements which are 
printed in extenso are furnished by the following 13 railway 
companies, 


| 
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- Great Eastern ; London, Chatham, and Dover; Metropolitan ; 
Metropolitan District ; North London ; London, Brighton, and 
South Coast; Great Northern; Great Western; London and 
North-Western; London and South-Western; Midland; and 
South-Eastern. The statements furnished by the above-named 
railway companies, and by the London, Tilbury, and Southend 
Railway Company, are appended. 


9. Contracts with Foreigners. Return of all Contracts for 
Articles of Home Manufacture made in the United Kingdom by 
the several Government Departments between the 1st day of April 
1889 and the 31st day of March 1890, with Contractors outside 
the Kingdom (in continuation of Parliamentary Paper No, 215 of 
Session 1889). 189. Price 3d. 


This return shows that the contracts referred to were made with 
firms abroad during the period in question by the Admiralty of 
the value of 11,464/., by the Post Office of the value of 1,0162, 
and by the War Office of the value of 41,099/, The return of 
all the other Departments is nil. . 


10. Bankruptey Act, 1883. Return showing for the High 
Court and for each County Court District (1) the Total Number of 
Cases closed during the Years 1888 and 1889 which were ad- 
ministered in a summary manner under section 121 of the 
Bankruptcy Act, 1883; (2) the Number of such Cases in which 
the Statement of Affairs showed Assets exceeding 3001, and in which 
the Assets realised more than 3001. and less than 3001. respectively ; 
and (3) the Number of such Cases in which the Statement of Affairs 
showed Assets less than 3001. but in which the Assets realised more 
than 3001. 243. Price 1d. . 


This return gives the number of cases closed during the years 
1888 and 1889 at the High Court and for each county court 
district separately. 

The particulars for the two years are as follows :— 


Number of Sammary Cases 
Number of Summary 
in which Statement of Affairs tn 


Total ‘ 
showed Assets exceeding 300. | ont of Affairs showed 


Number of 
Closed Cases Assets less 300/., 
Administered but in which the 
Summarily. bes Assets realised more 
than 3001. than 300/. than 300/. 
1888. | 1889. | 1888. 1889. 1888. | 1889. 1888. 1889. 
Totals - |3,476 | 8,730 83 73 244 291 43 50 


H 2 
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11. Report from the Standing Committee on Trade (including 
Agriculture and Fishing), Shipping, and Manufactures, on the 
Directors Liability Bill, with the Proceedings of the Committee. 
188. Price 1d. 


The present paper gives the report and proceedings of the 
Standing Committee on Trade, Shipping, and Manufactures, com- 
mencing with Thursday the 27th of February and ending 22nd 
May 1890. 


12. Reports and Special Report from the Select Committee on 
the Caledonian Railway (Conversion of Stock) Bill, the Great 
Northern Railway (Capital) Bill, the London and South-Western 
Railway (Conversion of Stock) Bill, and the Isle of Wight 
Railway Bill; together with the Proceedings of the Committee 
and Minutes of Evidence. 225. Price 74d. 


This paper contains the proceedings of the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons with regard to the above Bills, together 
with the Minutes of Evidence taken before them. The committee 
was nominated on the 24th April last, and their report is dated 
the 13th June 1890. 


| 
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XVII.—STATISTICAL TABLES. 


I—Corn PRIces. 


Return of the Quantities soLp and Averace Prices of British 
Corn, ImrertAL Measure, as received from the Inspectors and 
Officers of Excise during the under-mentioned periods, 


Periods. Wheat. Barley. Oats. 

Quantities sold. | 

Qrs. bus.; Qrs. bus.| Qrs. bus. | 

Week ended 7th June 1890 -| 51,416 0 985 2 5,144. 4 | 

-| 57,387 5 857 4 6,273 2 | 

-| 44,229 0 527 5 4,125 5 | 

» 28th ” ” = 45,940 5 305 0 3,970 3 | 

| 

June 1890 . - - | 198,923 2 2,175 8 19,513 6 

Corresponding month in 1889 - | 205,762 0 4836 5 10,810 2 
Average Prices 

a d, d 
Week ended 7th June 1890 - 32 10 25 1 ly 8 
32 8 25 7 20 0 
° 82 9 24 11 19 li 
28th 4, » 32 8 26 0 19 6 
June 1890 - - - 82 8 25 4 19 9 
May 1890 - 32 2 25 7 19 4 
April - - 29 10 29 8 18 
= - 29 9 30 6 18 6 
February ,, - 29 9 31 18 6 
January ” - - - 80 71 37 6 18 4 
December 1889 - 30 0 380 2 17°11 
November ,, - 30 7 30 5 17 1 
October _,, a 29 8 30 9 16 7 
September ,, - - 29 11 29 1 17 9 
August - - 80 9 20 7 19 6 
July 29 21 7 19 & 
June 1889 . - - 28 6 21 6 18 8 
» 1888 31 6 2411 17 
» 1887 - - ~ 35 1 22 0 16 11 
» 1886 - - - 31 7 24 7 20 7 


| | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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1890. 


Return of the Numspers, NATIONALITIES, and DesTINATIONS of the 
PassENGERS that left the Unirep Kinepom for Piacxs out of 
Evrore during the Month ended 30th June 1890, and the Six 
Months ended 30th June 1890, compared with the corresponding 
Periods of the previous Year. 


Total 
Cape for 
British All 
United Austral- | of Good corre: 
Nationalities. States. esa, Total. lina 
on 
1889. 
Month ended 30th June. 
English . - | 6,751 2,035 1,009 621 354 | 10,770 | 13,107 H 
Scotch « 1,189 444 237 63 53 1,986 1,945 
Irish - . - 4,820 173 259 5 29 5,286 5,184 
Total of British}! 12,760 | 2652 | 1,505 | 689 | 486 | 18,042 | 
Foreigners - - 7,898 1,405 42 139 113 9,597 10,341 
Total - - 20,658 4,057 1,547 828 698 27,788 30,587 
Total for corre- 
22,131 4,258 1,948 1,322 878 30,537 
‘onth, 1889 - 
Six Months ended 30th June. 


English - + +] 36,727 10,274 7,254 4,879 4,142 63,276 79,068 
Scotch - = 3 6,700 1,602 1,041 490 $28 10,161 14,046 


Trish; - oo 32,335 911 1,149 47 163 34,605 43,102 


Total of British? | | | | 5,416 | 4,095 | 108,082 | 230,076 


Foreigners - . 42,082 5,777 181 883 765 49,688 47,942 
Nationalities not - 1 1,233 1,234 
distinguished 


Total - - | 117,844 18,564 9,625 6,300 6,631 | 158,964 | 785,500 
“ponding 


jing 132,565 23,659 13,508 6987 8,881 | 185, 
lonths, 7889 - 


NotTE.—The above figures, being made up at the earliest | ane date after the close of each 
month, are subject to correction in the Ann 


ual Returns. 


{ 


AND WALESS 


Numser of Receiving Orpers GAZETTED in the under-mentioned 
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Periods and in the under-mentioned Principal Trades and Occupations. 
Six months 
June ended June 
1890. 1889. 1890. 1889. 
No. No. No. No. 
Total gazetted ~ - - - 324 312 2,129 2,389 
Number gazetted in igs trades and 
occupations ,— 
i Grocers, &e. - - 20 26 143 181 
Builders - 14 1381 124 
Publicans and hotel keepers, i. - 7 13 130 142 
Farmers - - 18 13 102 137 
Butchers - - - 9 9 80 89 
Bakers - - ~ - - 10 9 73 67 
Boot and shoe manufacturers and 
dealers ~ - - - 12 41 59 &0 
Drapers, haberdashers, - 16 17 48 58 
Tailors, &c ll 44 52 
Decorators, painters, plambers, &e. - 6 4 39 49 
Carpenters and joiners 8 3 37 
Clerks, commercial and general - 5 4 % 22 
Agents, commission and general - 8 5 36 42 
Coal and coke merchants and dealers - 7 3 31 
Greengrocers, &e. - | 24 29 
Solicitors - - - 8 6 23 37 
Clothiers, outfitters, ke. - - 1 3 21 24 
Provision merchants, &c. - - 2 3 21 32 
Travelle:3, commercial, - - 3 2 21 18 
Fishmongers, poulterers, &c. - ~ 5 2 20 28 
Blacksmiths, farriers, &c. - - 2 2 18 47 
Merchants ~ - - - 1 oo 17 13 
Tobacconists, &c. - - - 1 2 17 78 
Milliners, &e. - 2 17 
Ironmongers 4 17 24 
Jewellers, watehmekers, “importers, 
silversmiths, &c. - 3 v 16 24 
Corn, flour, seed, hay, and straw 
merchants and dealers 4 4 16 17 
Stone, marble, and menmmentel, masons _ 2 14 10 
Lodging-house keepers - - = 1 14 
Officers in Army - 1 2 14 7 
Timber merchants and wood dealers - 1 3 14 13 
Cabinet makers and 2 2 i4 14 
General dealers - - 2 2 14 14 
Confectioners - - 3 6 14 26 
Carriage, &e. builders - 3 14 7 
Carriers, carmen, lightermen, and 
hauliers - 1 3 13 18 
Furniture dealers and makers - - 4 2 13 15 
Surgeons - - - 2 2 12 6 
Stationers - - 2 2 12 9 
Wheelwrights - - - 2 1 12 rs 
Chemists, druggists, "and chemical 
mauufacturers 2 11 18 
Oil and colour - 1 2 11 
Brokers, stock and share ~ - 2 3 ll 11 
Millers - e . ° 1 2 10 15 
Accountants - - - - 2 _ 10 5 
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Six months 
June Jeur 
1890. 1889. 1890. 1889. 
Number in principal trades and | No. No. No. No. 
Dai wt &e. 2 9 12 
Clerks in holy orders - . - 1 _ 9 5 
Gardeners, market 1 4 9 6 
Hairdressers - - - 1 5 9 10 
Engineers and founders, &e. ,"* 2 2 9 15 
Restaurant, 
kee 2 q 9 15 
Fishing-net, smack owners, and masters 2 — 9 12 
Wine and spirit merchants, &c. - 2 2 9 13 
Aérated and mineral 
turers q 8 9 
Saddlers and harness makers . oe 4 8 16 
Auctioneers - - 1 11 8 29 
Printers ard publishers - - 1 — 8 12 
Chine, glass, earthenware, &c. dealers - 2 3 8 44 
Architects and surveyors ~ 1 4 8 6 
Woolien merchants, manufacturers, &e. 1 — 7 5 
Machinists and implement 
turers and merchants - 1 4 7 6 
Brewers and beer merchants - - 1 — 7 9 
Cab, each, and omnibus proprietors - 3 7 4 
Musical instrument key 
makers, &c. - - 2 2 7 6 
Tea merchants - - - 1 ~ 7 
Gardeners, florists, &c. - = - —_ 2 6 9 
Brick and tile makers - - 1 | 6 4 
Hosiers, glovers, &c. - - - 2 4 6 7 


IV.—Exprort or Live ANIMALS FROM IRELAND TO 
Great BrirTAin. 


Retcrn of the NumBer of AnIMALs exported from IRELAND to GREAT 


Britain during the month ended 30th June 1890, and during the 
Six Months of the Year 1890, compared with the corresponding 


Periods of the Year 1889. 


Sens Six months 
ended June 
1890, | 1889. | 1890 | 1889. 
No. | No. No. No. 
Cattle - - - - - | 29,370 ; 59,939 | 227,981 | 250,188 
Sheep - | 89,728 | 776,877 | 181,001 | 787,076 
Swine - - - ~ - | 21,845 | 79,753 | 338,764 | 246,673 
Goats - . - - - 1,545 1,686 5,396 4,180 
Horses - - - - 8472] 4360| 16,529 | 14,584 
Mules or Jennets - - 3 4 
Asses - 314 339 695 85 
Total “ - | 145,774 | 202,807 | 770,370 | 697,732 


| 
| | 
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V.—FisHERY STATISTIOS—ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Statement of the Toran Quantiry and Vatue of the Fisa returned 
as landed on the Enetisn and Wetsu Coasts from the fishing 
grounds during the Month and Six Months ended 30th Juac 
1890, compared with the corresponding Periods of the Year 1889. 


Six Months ended 
June Jane 
1890. 1889. 1890. 1889. 
QUANTITY. 
Cwts. Cwts. || Cwts. Cwts. 
Turbot - 5,157 5,108 25,269 410 
Prime fish, not separately distinguished - 4,934 8,255 26,034 ppt 
Total prime fish 18,680 14677 93,723 83,720 
° 20,400 15,7 188,554 186, 
Herrings - - 26,404 45,759 57,727 125,485 
Ling 6,103 5,764 53,473 49,578 
All other, except shell fish 81,499 87,064 575,829 615,956 
Salmon—s- 1,460 soe 1,845 1,452 
Total 426,325 | 425,407 | 2484504 | 9,483,8¢9 
| 
Shell fish :— No. No. | No. No. 
Lobsters - 114,720 107,725 || 297,759 302,26. 
Other shell fish 99,124 26,557 ||" 232,816 
VALUE. 
£ 2 
Soles - 40,344 82,487 215, 200,583 
Turbot - 5 12,027 18,866 89,098 91,859 
Prime fish, not separately distinguished - 14,932 7972 89,260 82,764 
Total prime fish - - 69,601 54,325 | 412,786 875,756 
11,170 9,194 131,898 105,234 
Haddock - e 61,674 43,083 | 410,495 343,904 | 
Herrings - ° 15,588 18,297 30,392 39,616 
Ling 3,740 4,169 39,309 89,348 
Mackerel 51,986 49,093 349,009 200,559 
Pilchards - 13 2,975 4,082 
Plaice - - - 43,498 87,086 253,579 261,558 
Sprats - q 4, 8 
All other, except shell fish - . . 55,684 63,414 407,192 421,306 
Salmon 7,156 | 3,958 11,138 9,748 
Total - 337,749 282,428 2,125,146 1,804,186 
fish :-— 
Lobsters - 4,334 15,572 13,018 
Oysters 8,719 60,485 35,245 
Other shell fish 10,074 95064 63,339 59,614 
Total - 32,210 27,618 174,980 141,822 
Total value of fish landed -| 369,959 | 370,046 || 2,300,126 | 7,946,008 


_Notx.—The above res are subject to correction in the Annual Returns. The values 
given are the actual values returned by the local officers at each place, 
* Not distinguished previous to January Ist, 1890. 
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VI.—FisHERY 
Statement of the Torat Quantity and Vatue of the Fisu returned 


as landed on the Scorcn Coasts during the Month and Six 
Months ended 30th June 1890, compared with the corresponding 


Periods of the Year 1889. 


Six Months ended 
June June 
1890. 1889. 1890. 1889. 
QUANTITY. 
Cwts. Outs. Cwts. Cuts. 
Soles) - 2,300 1,730 7,365 7,132 
608 567 2,893 3,349 
Cod - 37,045 59,543 342,010 381,600 
Eel - 773 891 10,018 9,916 
, Plaice, Brill 5,804 4,773 39,148 87,578 
Haddock 37,770 48,990 7 438. 737 
Halibut 3,226 8,740 16,180 19,097 
Herrings - 326,318 262,727 595,229 581 
- 22,452 24,817 186,127 118,442 
Saith (Coal Fish) 21,073 22,742 75,063 61,006 
° ° - 4,352 44,278 39,827 
Sparling - = 25 
rsk (Tusk) 1,155 2,794 7,741 10,120 
Whiting. = 7,421 375 961 29,562 
All other, except shell fish - 7,086 6,132 47,619 39,744 
Total 477,141 451,278 1,805,386 4,773,794 
Oysters 3,000 500 167,800 
Cwts. Cuts. Cwts. ts. 
Clams - - - 289 282 13,192 9,495 
Mussels - 8,350 10,836 73,712 86,719 
Other shell 4,516 5,393 225 31,641 
VALUE. 
‘Lemon Soles) 12,153 
Soles on Soles ° 2, 10,339 
Cod 10,941 15,437 113,388 128,088 
Brill” - -| | 3606 || sams | 
Plaice, - 5 
18,673 17,098 201,127 174075 
Halibut - - 2,900 2,454 16,946 
Herrings - - 104,159 86,112 163,019 151,959 
Mackerel 15 45 25 
Saith (Coal Fish) 2,386 2,658 8,991 7,857 
te 840 778 9,539 8,287 
ik - = 
) 2,576 1,855 14,267 10,82; 
All other, “except shell fish 1,323 1,008 9,349 7,765 
Total 159,821 142,604 638,949 597,074 
Shell fish :— 
Crabs . 2,072 2,305 10,414 9.773 
Lobsters ° 2,245 2,223 15,243 13,323 
rs 6 8 716 778 
s- 43 42 1,954 1,354 
Mussels - 536 598 5,130 
Other shell e - ° 863 1,048 5,674 5,660 
Total 5,765 6,819 38,367 36,078 
Total value of fish landed . 165,586 148,823 677,316 633,092 


Notz.—The above figures are subject to correction in the Annual Returns, 


| 
| | 
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VIL—FisHery STATISTICsS.—IRELAND. 


Statement of the Toran Quantity and of the Fish returned 
as landed on the InisH Coasts during the Month and Six Months 
ended 30th June 1890, compared with the corresponding Periods 
of the Year 1889. 


June Six a ended 
1890. 1889. 1890. 1889. 
i QuanTITY. 
Cwts. 
Soles - 411 313 2,447 ~ 
Turbot vil 124 854 
Total prime fish - ~- 488 434 3,050 8,244 
1,395 1,940 423 
Hake 335 2,058 8 
Herrings 15,809 30,485 20,934 33,702 
. 1,652 2,745 10,530 14. 
it 781 469 5,730 6,041 
All other, except shell fish ° 4,932 4215 33, 88 nH 
Total ° . 111,671 124,528 508,830 523,703 
Shell ~ — No. No. No. 0 
. 95,290 175, 
Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. ts. 
Other shell fish - 700 366 4,658 
VALUE. 
& | 
1,506 1,072 9 9.409 | 
Tarbot - 265 1,937 2,805 | 
Total prime fish - 1,771 1,468 11,523 12,244 
Cod ° ° - 576 807 10,842 16,022 
| Haddock 603 670 4,623 4,676 
Hake 334 173 1,989 2,143 
Herrings - 10,210 12,344 12,251 13,510 
ding 618 934 4,173 5,627 
erel 24,164 19,068 171,947 124,873 
iting ~ 360 245 2,916 8,144 
All other, except shell fish - 2,956 1,946 16,904 14,109 
Total «| 41,502 87,548 237,176 | 196,488 
Shell fish :— 
Crabs 250 262 555 920 
Lobsters 820 q, 158 2,242 3,770 
her shell fish - 114 160 717 1,42 
Total 1,184 1,680 4,017 6,570 
Total value of fish landed 42,776 89,123 241,193 208,058 


Norz.—The above figures are subject to correction in the Annual Returns. The val i 
are the actual values returned by the local officers at each place. ee 


3 
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VIII.—Corron Returns.—JUNE 1890. 


Return of the NumBer of Bares of Cotron Importep and ExporTED, 
Forwarpvep from Ports to Intanp Towns, and RETURNED to 
Ports during the Month and Six Months ended 30th June 
1890, compared with the corresponding Months of the Year 1889. 


Month of Six months ended 
June June 
1890. 1889. 1890. 1889, | 
Imports. 
No. No. No. No. 
American - - 81,360 90,754 1,373,887 1,565,236 
Brazilian * 4,153 14,387 80,920 111,464 
East Indian - 75,490 84,125 361,935 414,943 
Egyptian - 8,117 2,829 113,246 128,977 
Miscellaneous - - 8,360 5,303 34,762 35,736 
Total 177,480 197 1,964,750 2,256,356 
Exports. 

American - - 10,158 14,958 115,859 168,187 
Brazilian - 54 3,870 4,617 81,332 
ost Indian - 13,931 83,889 109,786 141,890 
tian - - 1,502 523 7,132 7,357 
- 440 2,514 8,570 10,244 
Total - - 26,085 55,751 245,964 359,207 

ForwakRDEpD from Ports to InLanp Towns. 
American - - 155,960 156,292 1,407,258 1,429,782 
Brazilian 5,887 5,339 56,849 66,388 
East Indian - 22,833 14,792 134,868 111,347 
Egyptian - - 10,297 10,324 116,410 109,910 
Miscellaneous - . 5,902 4847 61,028 59,609 
Total ~ - 200,879 191,594 1,776,413 1,777,036 

Forwakbvep from Intanp Towns to Ports. 
American - - 704 366 1,993 2,134 

Brazilian - - 35 _ 89 
East Indian - - 16 15 165 18 
Egyptian 172 297 . 59 

iscellaneous - - 95 302 
Total - - 1,022 381 2,796 2,208 


| 
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Returns or Imrorts Exports. 
Statement of the the Imports and Exports into and from the 
under-mentioned CountRIEgs in the latest Month for which Retvans 
have been received, with Aggregates for the Period of the Year, 
including such latest Month. 
Note. — Rouble = 2s. Od.; Franc = 9,5,d.;  Milreis = 4s. 6d. 
Lire = 9,5,d.; Drachme = 9,$,d.; Dollar = 4s. 2d. 
j I.—Imports. 
Aggregate for Period of th 
Value for the Month. Yar, including latest Mouth. 
Name of Country. | yonth. 
1890. 1889. 1890. 1889. 
Jan. -| Roubles 28,684,000 | 32,483,000 -- - 
Russia in Europe Feb. - 21,814,000 | 24,078,000 59,498,000 56,567,000 
Mar. - » 24,828,000 | 29,478,000 75,321,000 | 85,979,000 
France -| May -| Frs. 450,513,000 | 443,998,000 || 1,918,806,000 | 7,837,769,000 
Portugal - -| Mar. Milreis 3,689,000 8,101,000 9,759,000 9,384,090 
Italy - - May Lire 121,483,000 | 773,265,000 || 576,615,000 | 533,098,000 
Greece -| April -| Drehms. 8,301,000 - | 29,749,000 | 
United States -| May -| Dollars 70,143,000 wc 335,693,000 | 337,130,000 
British India* -| April - | Rupees 5,11,53,922 | 5,96,90,077 | - 
IJ.—Exports. 
Russia inEurope -{| Feb. - 33,640,000 | 47,598,000 73,178,000 87,212,000 
| Mar.  » 54,459,000 | 49,253,000 || 127,637,000 | 736,465,000 
France -| May -| Frs. $34,822,000 | 358,629,000 | 1,530,210,000 | 4,464,825,000 
Portugal - -| Mar. -| Milreis 2,017.000 | 5,126,000 5,558,020 
Italy - + +|May Lire 72,988,000] 94,434,000] 362,022,000 | 402,186,000 
Greece -| April - | Drehms, 5,394,000 - 25,818,000 
United States -| May -| Dollars 57,453,000 | 52,766,000 | 339,260,000 | 373,416,000 
British India* -| April - | Rupees 11,36,17,814 | 9,77,07,652 


The above figures are subject to revision in the Annual Returns. 


Norte.—The figures are those of the “special” imports and exports, except in the case of 

s é 1 general.” “Special” means, in the 

case of imports, imports for home consumption, in the case of exports, exports of domestic 
produce and manufacture only. ’ 

* The aggregate figures are for the financial year commencing 1st April. 


the United States and British India, where the figures sre “ 


| | 
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X.—ForeiGN TRADE oF INpIA. 


[July 1890. 


Imports and Exports into and from Britiso INpIA. 


Imports from Foreign Exports to Forei 
Countries. Countries.* 
Month ended 30th April. | Month ended 30th April. 
1890. 1889. 1890. 1889. 
: R. R. R. R. 
I—Animals—living 17,123 14,090 91,013 69,853 
II.—Articles of food and drink - 63,21,621 57,238,386 2,39,11,286 2,05,62,114 
I[1.— Metals and manufactures of — 
A.—Hardware and cutlery 
(including plated-ware) 8,93,617 10,06,709 8,204 10,044 
B.—Metals 35,01,572 88,17,951 $6,915 44,758 
C.—Machinery and mill-work 19,68,252 20,56,049 5 - 
D.—Railway 
= 
Government stores) - 14,92,388 10,47 446 = = 
1V.—Chemicals, drugs, medicines 
and narcotics, and dyeing 
and tanning materials 10,10,303 10,50,627 1,08,53,704 1,06 04,445 
V.—Oils 28,85,424 1654595 4,88,285 6,98,014 
VI—Raw materials and uumanu- 
faccured articles 41,13,889 48,509,854 6,20,53,377 | 4,52,79,708 
VIL—Articles manufactured and 
partly manufactured— 
A—yYarnsand textile fabrics}  2,36,03,082 8,19,52,817 87,17,835 76,841,995 
B.—Apparel - 9,76,082 10,038,420 1,138,086 99,194 
C—Other articles manu- 
factured 438,70,569 44,58,073 38,82,088 29,44,842 
ToTaL -| 5,11,58,922 5,86,10,077 | 11,01,55,798 8579,96,867 


* Exports of Indian Produce and Manufacture orly. 
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LIST OF DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR REPORTS. 


New 


‘Rerorts of the Annual Series, 1890, have been issued from Her Majesty’s 
Diplomatic and Consular Officers at the following places, and may be obtained from 
Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, East Harding Street, Fleet Street, E.C., &c. 


No. Price. No. Price. 
632. Adrianople - - lid. 692. Barcelona - - 2hd. 
633. Rome - - Idd. 
634. Santiago - - - 4d. 694. San José - - - ld. 
635. Tahiti - - - te 695. Batavia - - - ld. 
636. Maranham - - A 696. Genoa - - - 14d. 
637. Mexico 697. Calais - - - 2d. 
638. Christiania - - Id. 698. Marseilles - - ld. 
639. Copenhagen - - ld. 699. Brest . ~ - ld. 
640. Paris - ld. 700. Lisbon - - - 23d. 
641. Venice - - - ld. 701. Leghorn - - 2d, 
642. Cherbourg - - 4d. 702. Rio Grande do Su - ld. 
643. New York - - - ld. 702. Tainan - - - ld, 
644, Patras - - - ld. 704. Kewkiang - 4d. 
645. Bourgas - - dd. 705. Fiume - ld. 
646. St. Petersburg - - 3d. 706. Odessa - . - 2d. 
647. Taganrog - - ~- dd. 707. Suakim - - - . 
648. Baltimore - - - 13d. 708. Hankow - - - 4d. 
649. New Orleans - 2d. 709. Amoy - - Id. 
650. New Orleans - - ld. 710. Buda-Pesth - - lid. 
651. Samos ~ - - ° 711. Corunna - - 2d. 
652. Buda-Pesth - ~ gd. 712. Mogador - - - 2d. 
653. Tripoli - gd. 713. Cadiz - - - dd, 
654. Buenos Ayres - - 3d. 714. Cadiz - - = Id. 
655. Paris - - «= ld. 715. Rio de Janeiro - - 21d. 
656. Cherbourg - - id. 716. Newchwang - - 3d. 
657. Warsaw - - - 3d. 717. Chinkiang - - 3 
658. Rome - - - 14d. 718. San Francisco - - 6d. 
659. Saigon - od. 719. Bussorah - - dd. 
660. Buenos Ayres - - 4d. 720. Beyrout - . - id. 
661. Galveston - - = ld. 721. Adrianople - - 3d. 
662. Galatz - - 1jd. 722. Nantes - 
663. Antwerp - - - ld. 723. Caracas - - - 1d. 
664. Boston - - ld. 724. Mogador - - - id. 
665. Madeira - - $d. 725. Tientsin - - ld. 
666. New Hebrides - - $d. 726. Foochow - - + Id, 
667. Riga - - ld 727. Port au Prince - - 4d. 
668. Charleston - 1d. 728. Callao - ld. 
669. Algiers - - = 2d. 729, Puerto Plata - - dd. 
670. Stuttgart - - - ld. 730. San Francisco - - ld. 
671. Havre ~ - - 8d, 731. Philadelphia - - 2hd. 
672. The Pireus - - ld. 732. Pakhoi - - id. 
673. Syra - - - = ld. 733. Bilbao 
674. Boulogne - - ld. 734. Dunkirk - - - ld. 
675. Taganrog - - - 2d. 7385. Vienna - - - Id. 
676. Wuhu - - - 43d. 736. Nantes - - - lid. 
677. Batoum : - ld. 737. Paramaribo < 
678. Manila - - - 1d. 738. Honolulu - - - 4d. 
679. Tamsui - ld. 739. Chicago - - 
680. Kiungchow - - - ld. 740. Sdul -« 
681. Swatow - ld. 741. Brindisi - - lid. 
682. Stettin - - 6d. 742. Mozambique - - ld. 
683. Bordeaux - - 748. Calderaand Lota - lid. 
684. PortSaid - - ld. 744, Nice - 19d. 
685. Coquimbo - - $d. 745. Aleppo - - ld. 
686. Warsaw - - ld. 746. Hakodate 
687. Ichang - - + ld. 747. New York - - 2d. 
688. Wénchow - ld. 748. Cagliari - - ld, 
689. Trebizond - - 4d. 749. San Salvador - © id. 
690. Damascus - - ld. 750. Gothenburg - « 
691. Savannah (Georgia - ld. 751. Nagasaki - ld, 
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The following Reports from Her Majesty's Representatives abroad on subjects of 
general and commercial interest have also been issued, and may be obtained from 
the above-mentioned sources : — 


No. Price. 
152. Notes by Her Majesty’s CnetGuen at Florence on a Consular tour 
in North Italy - - - 


153. Report on the Port of Vera sone and ad wes in ape for its 
improvement 


154. Further Report on the Liquor Trafic Legislation i in is United ti - 
155. Jtaly.—Report on the Sicilian Vintage of 1889 - - - 
156. Sweden.—Reports on Telephone Systems at Stockholm and Gothenburg 
Chile.—Report and Translation of the Mining Laws of Chile - - 
158. Chile—Report on European Emigration to Chile - - - 
France.—Report on the French Councils of Prud’hommes - - 
Switzerland. —Report on Swiss Legislation respecting Compulsory In- 
surance and other Measures for Benefiting the Working Classes = - 
Germany.—Notes on the “ Transitory Provisions” of the Law of 
Insurance against Old Age and Infirmity - - - 
162. Russia —Report on and 
in Russia - 


163. Prive on Education in Hungary - - - 
France.—Report on the Manufacture of Perfumes at Nice - ~ 


165. Argentine Republic.—Notes on the Division of Lands in the Yerna 
Colony for Guidance of Agricultural Immigrants - - - 


166. Guatemala.—Notes on a Disease that has attacked the Coffee Plant - 
Peru.—Report on the Auriferous Deposits of Peru - - - 
168. Sweden and Norway.—Further on the 


Stockholm and Christiania - 
148. France.—Report on Labour Agitation and Recent Strikes in France - 4d. 
170. Mexico.—Report on Railway Concessions in Mexico - - ld. 
171. Germany.—Reports on subjects of general commercial interest - - lid. 
172. Argentine Republic.—Report on emigration to the Argentine Republic - 13d. 
173. Italy.—Report on the yield of cocoons in Italy in 1889 - - - 4d. 
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